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Lines of Grace 
KENELM FOSTER, op. 


Outside St Paul and the Acts the term charis—whence our ‘grace’—i 
rather rare in the New Testament, but the idea, as Dr Ryder Smith has 
said, ‘is everywhere.’ Common alike in secular Greek and the Sep- 
tuagint, charis was a wonderfully apt term for Christian uses. In the 
Septuagint it renders the Hebrew chen, meaning favour or goodwill 
freely bestowed and presupposing the idea of love and of a love active 
and generous. Again charis, as derived from chairein, ‘to be glad,’ carried 
a sense of joy—joy on both sides for the gift bestowed, both in the giver 


ye 
sa el 





and in the receiver, or more precisely in the relation arising between | 


the two as a result of the gift. Thus it could denote a state of being in 
communion or fellowship, and in the New Testament (especially in St 
Paul, but cf. John 1, 14-16) it became the chief term signifying the 


specifically Christian situation of being loved by God, in Christ, and of 


returning this love, in Christ—or simply of being ‘in Christ.’ Certainly 
the Church was fortunate in having to hand a word so flexible and 
beautiful. 

Around charis gathered the other Christian words, faith, love, peace, 
etc., as well as, in St Paul particularly, the contrast-term ‘law’ and the 
term for grace’s antagonist, ‘sin’. In time these words came to be de- 
fined more precisely, and as each one became more precise all the rest 
were affected too. The Church could not understand ‘love’ or ‘faith’ 
except in the context of grace, and in particular, and more quickly, she 
found she could not understand grace except in relation to sin and vice 
versa. Augustine led the way in exploring St Paul’s division of all man- 
kind into two states only, of sin and of grace (Romans 3, 23-4), and this 
exploration naturally opened up questions about the nature of man and 
free will. Thus the original Christian experience led on to theology and 
the elaboration of a Christian theory of man. 

Underlying all these terms is the idea common to the whole Bible of 
the basic difference between God the creator and man his creature, and 
so the presupposition that no communication from God to man i 


- 





owed, any more than creation itself was owed, but can be only God’ 


free initiative. Human nature as such has no ‘divinity’, in the sense of 


1The Bible Doctrine of Grace, p.s9 
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LINES OF GRACE 


any share in the life proper to God. And this ‘apartness’ of God from 
man has nothing in principle to do with man’s being in fact in a state 
of sin. It is part of the God-creature relationship, which is prior to the 
God-sinner relationship. This idea is partly obscured in the New Testa- 
ment by the great Pauline stress on man’s apartness as sinful and on 
grace as the remedy for sin. But even in the New Testament there are 
texts that indicate grace as the raising of man’s nature towards God, 
apart from any direct reference to salvation from sin. So St John tells us 
that the result of faith in the Incarnation is a new divine birth which 
does not arise from human nature (1, 13; cf. 1 Peter 1, 23); and in John 
1.18 (cf. 1 Cor. 2, 10-11; Gal. 1, 11-12) we learn of a new knowledge of 
God now made possible through Christ, where the contrast seems to be 
with the knowledge accessible to human nature as such, quite apart 
from man’s ‘fallen’ condition. 

It is not surprising then that Christian thinking about grace went on 
to develop in a two-fold way according to whether the stress was put 
on one or other of the two chief terms that contrast with grace: nature 
and sin. The Greek Fathers tended to see grace as a share in ‘divinity’, 
received by human nature as a result of the Incarnation. They used the 
Greek ideas of participation (methexis) and divinization (theopoiesis) and 
looked into human nature to find some pre-existing capacity for this 
divinization.? Thinking of grace in the Johannine terms of light and 
life rather than in the Pauline terms of justification, they tended to take 
the cause of grace back to the Incarnation itself rather than to concen- 
trate on the redemptive Passion. This was only a difference of emphasis 
within the general doctrinal field, but it sufficed to distinguish a ‘Greek’ 
approach to grace-theology that was more ontological than ethical. 
Perhaps its chief value for theology has been to keep the graced humanity 
itself of Christ, ‘of whose fullness we have all received’ (John 1.16), in 
the centre of the picture, and thus to contribute to the full Catholic 
doctrine of grace as an intrinsic transformation of human nature—the 
point which especially had to be defined, against the Protestants, at the 
Council of Trent. As a motto, so to say, for this line of development 
one might take the phrase gratia elevans, although this only appears 
rather late in the Church’s official teaching, at the Council of Vienne 
in 1311-12. 

The other line runs from St Paul through Augustine to the first 


*This capacity came to be identified with the image of God ‘to which’ man was 
originally created. St Thomas will refer to this imagehood as the reason for 
holding that grace is not, strictly speaking, ‘miraculous’, 1a 2ae, 113.10. 
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official ecclesiastical definitions of grace made at the Councils of Car- 
thage (418) and Orange (529). Here grace is understood chiefly as the 
healing and rectification of the sinful human will, as gratia sanans, 
Historically its starting point was St Paul’s break with Judaism and so 
with the Law, the traditional Jewish way by which man might come 
into harmony with God. St Paul rejected the Law in this sense. For him 
there was no difference, in point of sinfulness, between Jew and Gen- 
tile, ‘for all have sinned and fallen short of the glory of God’ (Romans 
3.23). And there was no remedy or redemption except in faith in the 
atoning sacrifice of the Cross. Owing to St Paul this aspect of grace 
visibly predominates in the New Testament teaching; and it led, far 
sooner than the other, to ecclesiastical definitions. That it did so was due 
above all to St Augustine. Augustine’s refutation of Pelagianism is St 
Paul’s refutation of Judaism over again, but aimed against the self- 
directing stoic free will instead of against the Jews’ legal righteousness; 
and conducted of course in a different cultural setting and with a far 
more refined and abundant dialectic. It has had an absolutely decisive 
effect on Catholicism. It settled once and for all two basic points: (a) 
that man without grace (God’s help) is necessarily a sinner, and (b) that 
man can never take the initiative in his liberation from sin, the first 
move being always with God. And grace when it does come, insists 
Augustine (who loves to quote Romans 5.5), is a power infused from 
the Holy Spirit enabling the soul to live according to Christ’s law of 
charity. Clearly, thisisa predominantly moral conception of grace, focus- 
sing directly on the human will’s relation to God, and only indirectly 
and in a secondary way touching the status of human nature as such in 
relation to grace. The ontological issue is left comparatively in the shade. 

And so, broadly speaking, it remained, in the West at least, until the 
Aristotelians of the thirteenth century drew out a clear and distinct idea 
of nature from the newly translated works of the Philosopher, the so- 
called libri naturales (in which term were comprised the Metaphysics and 
the De Anima as well as the Physics and the zoological treatises etc.). 
Along with this new idea of nature as a relatively autonomous system 
with its own intrinsic structures and finalities there arose also, quite 
naturally, the idea ofa strictly and specifically human knowledge, bound- 
ed by the range of reason and caused by the light of reason playing on 
sense experience. Thus for the first time in the Christian West philoso- 





phy appeared as a discipline distinct from theology. But how did thes 


two new factors, the Aristotelian idea of nature and the idea of a strictly 


philosophical speculation independent of faith, affect Christian though 
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LINES OF GRACE 


about grace? 

They seem to have affected it in broadly two contrasting ways: as 
contributing to the progress of theology and at the same time as posing 
difficulties and favouring the growth of a non-Christian mentality in 
Europe. In one way the Greek idea of nature as a self-coherent and in- 
trinsically intelligible structure of being and activity was a positive 
boon to St Thomas, and this even—and indeed, very decidedly—in the 
context of grace-theology. For an Aristotelian to think of a thing’s 
activity is to think of its being (actus sequitur esse); nor has ‘virtue’ any 
meaning except as measured by and relative to a presupposed ‘nature’, 
This idea was one that St Thomas could easily appropriate and use in 
his demonstration of the interior, immanent character of sanctifying 
grace as something really existing in the soul. As the natural virtues pre- 
suppose human nature, so the supernatural virtues, the specifically 
Christian activities that lead to eternal life, presuppose a new super- 
natural nature, so to say, a radical ‘divinization’ of the soul’s essence. 
The fact may remain mysterious, but the coherence of being and activity 
requires that it be asserted. It is remarkable how St Thomas, in the 
Summa Ia. 2ae, 110, 3-4, has recourse to Aristotle in order to refute his 
own theological text-book, Peter Lombard’s Sentences, and so find a 
rational justification of the New Testament teaching on the New Birth 
and the New Creation. The thing is done so easily that one may miss 
the audacity of this particular Christian appropriation of a ‘pagan’ notion 
of nature. And it is still a stumbling block for Protestants.* 

The difficulties referred to above were of two kinds. First, in moral 
philosophy the Aristotelian movement led to a new sort of Pelagianism, 
to the emergence in the late thirteenth century and on into the four- 
teenth of a type of naturalistic ethic. In the Arts faculties of the Univer- 
sities men began to elaborate theories of the moral life, based on the 
Nicomachean Ethics, which were as far removed as possible from 
Augustine and so, in effect, from both the New Testament and the de- 
fined doctrine of the Church. The natural virtues they taught, were 
perfectly within the reach of the humanly wise man. Grace they im- 
plied, was not necessary within the natural order—now thought of in 

an excessively abstract way as something separate and autonomous—for 


* | *P. Tillich, e.g., likes to speak of grace as ‘the New Being,’ but hastens to add 
strictly 





that this does not contradict ‘the message’ of the Reformers, Theology of Culture, 
p-209. It is not clear however how, on his terms, he avoids a contradiction here. 
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the enlightened élite who live secundum ordinem naturalem.4 A trace of f 


this heresy appears in Dante’s Limbo (it is the poet’s only notable un- 
orthodoxy), and it probably helped to provoke, in a rather confused 
way, Petrarch’s cry of ‘Back to Augustine’ a generation later. So far 
however as a rational ethic could be assimilated into Christian theology, 


St Thomas had assimilated it, in his Secunda pars, by showing, on the | 


one hand, the natural psycho-physical ground of the four cardinal vir- 
tues—regarded as the rational nature in action—while indicating, on 
the other hand, how these natural virtues may be quickened and en- 
larged under the influence of the Holy Spirit (the “Gifts’). Grace remains 
for Aquinas as necessary as it was for Augustine, both to heal our 
wounded nature and to bring it to eternal life; but he brings out far 
more clearly than Augustine had the natural moral structure that grace 
informs and renews. 

The other difficulty arising from the revival of philosophy in the 
thirteenth century concerned the intellect rather than moral virtue. An 
intense intellectualism was a feature of the thought of that period; it 
appeared not only in an extraordinary confidence in deductive reason- 
ing but also—which is more to the point here—in a certain tendency to 
dehumanize the speculative intellect by regarding it as really only ex- 
trinsically and apparently human, but intrinsically and essentially of a 
higher order altogether. This trend derived from the Arabs rather than 
from Aristotle, and in its logically coherent form it became the Aver- 
roistic ‘monopsychism’ (the doctrine that there is but one intellect 
eternal, uncreated and incorruptible, for the human race) with which $ 
Thomas was wrestling at the end of his life. But Averroism was only 
the systematic expression of a widespread tendency to place the term of 
our intellectual activity in a union with, or absorption into, some super- 
human Mind. In strict Averroism this absorption was not into God but} 





into one of God’s emanations; hence, from this point of view, Aver 
roism, though in conflict with Christianity in other ways, did not directly 
contradict the Christian view that the beatific vision of God, eternal life) 
was a gift of grace and not a natural destiny. But the notion of a naturd), 
destiny of the human mind to union with some higher mind, whethel_ 
*Boethius of Dacia De summo bono(text in Grabmann Mittelalterliches Geistesleboll ; 


II, pp. 200-24). This Boethius, an M.A. at Paris, was involved with Siger df 
Brabant in the great condemnation of Averroism in that university in 1278 


The naturalism he represented spread to Bologna about the same time, P 


appears from the Quaestio de felicitate of James of Pistoia, dedicated to Dante 
friend Guido Cavalcanti; see Medioevo e rinascimento, Studi in onore di B. Naré 


II, pp. 427-63. 
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LINES OF GRACE 


angelic or strictly divine, was certainly very much in the air at that time; 
and if one of its formulations was Averroistic rationalism another would 
seem to have been the intellectualist mysticism of Eckhart. Whether this 
eat Dominican was personally a heretic or not (probably not; he was 
certainly no Averroist) the plain literal sense of some of his dicta, con- 
demned in 1329, is that the intellectual soul is radically and essentially 
one thing with God.* Grace is logically, if not verbally, excluded. It had 
been even verbally excluded, in respect of the beatific vision, by an- 
other current of intellectualist mysticism condemned a little earlier, at 
the Council of Vienne (1311-12). At this Council for the first time (if I 
am not mistaken) the term /umen gloriae was officially used by the 
Church to name the grace that makes the final vision of God simply 
possible for any creature whatsoever.® And on this point Dante, writing 
his Paradiso during the following decade, is absolutely orthodox. 
Thus the great naturalistic and intellectualist upsurge of the thir- 
teenth century was both accepted and opposed by the Church—ac- 
cepted so far as it could contribute to the elaboration of a rational theol- 
ogy of the New Man, the New Creation; opposed by a refusal to allow 
that any created intellect can be naturally destined to the immediate 
vision of God. And these two acts, so to call them, of the medieval 
Church ruled out in advance a certain Protestantism and a certain pan- 
theistic mysticism—both of which are still very much with us to-day. 
Nor can there be any going back on these positions reached long ago 
by the Church and confirmed by subsequent defined teaching. But we 
cannot, of course, rest content with dogmas as mere rulings; we have to 
try to realize, ever more vividly, the reality that those rulings safe- 
guard: the reality of Christ, Emmanuel, God with us. Grace in one 
sense, even the grace that is (please God) in us, is beyond our perceiv- 
ing;” but its effects should not be. It was surely in the perceptible effects 
of grace that the first Christians found that joy which breathes through 
the New Testament. ‘If anyone is in Christ’, says St Paul, ‘he is a new 
creation; the old has passed away, behold the new is come!’ The new 
creation; what is this but the divinized humanity of Christ and his 
grace-influence in us? Grace is rooted in the Incarnation; the new 
life is a communion of our nature with Emmanuel. And of all our 
nature, with nothing left out. Neither sex nor reason can give, now, 
the controlling measure, the law for our living; but grace alone, the 
SDenzinger, Enchiridion, nos. 501-29. 
Sibid., no. 475. 
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communion with Emmanuel, which brings both sex and reason into | th 
the flow of charity, purifying, harmonizing, elevating all that is in us, | ole 
Christians are too diffident, too distrustful; if we believed more in grace at 
we should experience its effects more fully. Such is the lesson of every [ 
page of the Gospels. 


Christianity and Sex: Orientations | 


CORNELIUS ERNST, o.. 


8 
-B 


‘It is the way our sympathy flows and recoils that really determines 
our lives. And here lies the vast importance of the novel, properly |; 4¢ 
handled. It can inform and lead into new places the flow of our 
sympathetic consciousness, and it can lead our sympathy away in re- Sad 
coil from things gone dead. Therefore, the novel, properly handled, |}... 


5: 
= 


are 








can reveal the most secret places of life: for it is in the passional secret | yz 
places of life, above all, that the tide of sensitive awareness needs to aati 
ebb and flow, cleansing and refreshing’. S Ges 

; 
This eminently quotable and much quoted passage from Lady Chatter. Ni a 
ley’s Lover allows us to indicate the purpose and scope of the reflections} ¢. 


which follow. It is certainly an exploration of consciousness (and con- 
science) that we propose to make, but neither as novelist nor as saint, | 5 «4, 
concerned to illuminate and purify the secret springs of life, so fara 5. i, 
these are accessible to the intelligence of feeling and sympathy; it is | 
rather from the viewpoint of the Christian theologian that an attempt 
will be made here to explore consciousness and conscience, to analyse} 5, o¢} 
its ingredients, to take stock: an exercise of intelligence sensitive enough, 
it is hoped, to avoid the crudities of brute imperatives, but none the) yyy... 
less conceptual and discursively rational, while at the same time resort-| nee 
ing to those privileged sources of insight available to the Catholic in| ; 





ictor 

divine revelation. ae 
‘Christianity and sex,’ it is clear, is as much a disjunction as a cull born | 
junction: the ‘and’ separates as much as it combines. For the Catholic) 4..,,, , 
1The substance of one of the Dominican lectures given at Cambridge in March] power 
1961. a precis 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SEX: ORIENTATIONS 


theologian sex becomes relevant by being situated in an economy of 
salvation, the intelligibility of which is condensed in the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ; objects of our consideration which possess their 
own intrinsic intelligibility, accessible at least in principle to the un- 
aided reason, acquire their theological significance by being considered 
in the light of this revelation, by being referred mediately or imme- 
diately to God in Christ. We should not suppose in advance that this 
‘situating’ or ‘referring’ must be a matter of logical map-work merely, 
such that sex, more or less exhaustively analysed in its purely natural 
significance, may be analysed theologically merely by the addition of 
some further reference on a map only extended in the same dimension, 
as it were,or even by the addition of some co-ordinate in a new dimen- 
sion. The situating, referring, ‘orientation,’ involves the assumption of 
the theme of sex with its natural intelligibility into a Christian context 
in which a new significance, till then hidden, is disclosed in the theme 
itself—revelation illuminating it from within. The illumination, how- 
ever (and this is the point here), must take place in our human minds, 
as the consequence of an effort of intelligent inquiry and analysis: we 
have to make ourselves amenable to the light. 

We may as well remind ourselves at the very start that one obvious 
context in which sex is and must be considered is the biological one. 
For the biologist, sex is a means (or as is often said, a ‘mechanism’) of 
reproduction. It is certainly not the only means of reproduction: non- 
sexual reproduction is common among the simpler organisms, and is 
found together with sexual reproduction in many plants. These element- 
ary truths of biology are not being rehearsed here as an evasive device 
to ‘demythologize’ sex by reduction to the ‘facts of life’: the purpose is 
to indicate the wide community of life in which human sexuality finds 
a place while differentiating itself from it. For the community of life is 
not only to be noted objectively, human sexuality thus being related 
to other objects of biological science; it needs to be rediscovered and re- 
enacted subjectively, in the living experience of the individual person. 
What is thus rediscovered in experience is a solidarity of generations in 
time; a human solidarity which is not merely the simultaneity of a 
pictorial order, but a solidarity in coming to be and passing away of a 
musical order, a rhythm of generations. To be a human being is to be 
born (we must allow for our curious tendency to think about things as 
though we had never been born) and to bear in each of ourselves the 


power to prolong the race into which we have been born: we are, 


precisely as human persons, members of the human race, the human 
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stock, and our human sexuality is ordered by its very nature to the con- 
tinuity of the race. We bear in ourselves the potent virtue to prolong 
the human stock; and as moral persons of a human nature we bear the 
responsibility for the future of the race, just as, by being born into the 
race, we must accept a responsibility for the past of the race as the 
temporal human solidarity into which we have been born. 

We may now turn to the forms of simultaneous solidarity in which 
we are involved in virtue of our sexual nature. Again obviously, sex- 
uality involves mutual human engagement, notably in the social insti- 
tution of marriage and the family.? To speak of a social institution here 
is to indicate that the connection of man and woman, husband and 
wife, in marriage, is a matter of concern to the larger social solidarity 
of the human community of which marriage is an institution, and a 
subject for the regulating and directing activity, the legislation and 
government of that community; it is also to raise the question as to 
what criteria are available in accordance with which that legislation and 
governments are to proceed. It is the emphatic assertion of the Catholic 
Church that these criteria and norms exist by divine institution, and 
also that they may be given explicit formulation at least in part. 

At this point the whole pressure of the opposition between the 
Church and the world is to-day concentrated; and the clarification of 
the opposition is a first step towards its resolution, at least in the con- 





j 
} 


sciences of Catholics themselves, who are the chief victims of this con- | 


flict of aspiration. The Catholic claim that there are ‘natural’ norms of 
human sexuality is a particular instance of what is felt to be an intoler- 
able restriction of the indefinite possibilities of human development, 
personal or social: the capacity for enlarged experience, a ‘humanism’ 
scientific or revolutionary, is offered as the source of achieved values 
which at the same time are inevitably partial and await further fulfil- 
ment in the process of history. Any Catholic theology of sex must con- 
cern itself not only with sex as a matter of human biology, phylogene- 


tically, or with’sex in sociology, but also with sex in the growth of the : 


human person, individually and ontogenetically. The ‘natural’ norms 
we put forward have to be disclosed as norms of human growth, as 
constitutive of the dignity of the human person: we have to indicate (no 


2Other lectures of this series, which will be published later in Blackfriars are 
explicitly devoted to this topic, which consequently need not be discussed in 
detail here. We may merely note in passing that in many languages, including 


Biblical Hebrew, sexual difference is indivisibly qualified socially and is never 
merely neutral: homo, e.g., is Man universally, while vir is man sexually and 


also ‘husband,’ the sexual differentiation implying the social link. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SEX: ORIENTATIONS 


more would be appropriate here) a notion of human ‘nature’ which on 
the one hand provides a basis for the norms of Catholic teaching, and 
on the other is capable of assimilating and organizing the differentiated 
growth of personal experience. As human beings we are, and discrim- 
inatingly must be, images of our environment; but we are also, and 
more profoundly, in the image of God. 

The recent controversy over Lady Chatterley’s Lover is particularly 
interesting here, as an illustration of the mutual incomprehension of 
antagonists whose basic presuppositions have never become explicit. 
On the one hand, in the greater part of the Catholic press, for in- 
stance, uncompromising hostility, however absurd the reasons often 
produced (‘obscenity,’ ‘the glorification of adultery’); on the other, an 
equally absurd enthusiastic rapture, the court’s decision greeted as a 
great day in English history, the beginning of a messianic era of the 
liberation of the mind. The hostility, however unfortunately expressed 
and justified, must surely be seen as an honest endeavour to safeguard 
the notion of norms of human nature; the raptures surely as an ex- 
pression of deep if incoherent convictions about the need to release and 
foster the living growth of human experience. The conflict of opinions 
has clearly been the expression of apparently irreconcilable world- 
views, rather than a difference in appraisal of an uncven novel which 
often succeeds in ‘revealing the secret places of life’. 

In Apropos of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Lawrence himself attempted to 
answer many of the objections urged against the novel, though this 
short and powerful pamphlet has an intrinsic interest far greater than 
that of a sort of piéce justificative. For our present purposes, the point of 
interest is that even Lawrence’s most solemn assertions of the sanctity 
of marriage continue to appeal to a human ‘nature’ given in enacted 
personal experience, apprehended in an act of self-creation, though dis- 
covering thereby a continuity and solidarity with cosmic rhythms 
which ratify and sustain the sense of that experience. It is, of course, in 
this feeling for sexual experience as creative of the deeper self that Law- 
rence can speak of the ‘regeneration of England by sex’. 

‘Supposing, then, that I cannot see this Saviour and Salvation stuff, 

supposing that I see the soul as something that must be developed 

and fulfilled throughout a life-time, sustained and nourished, de- 
veloped and further fulfilled to the very end; what then? 
Then I realise that marriage, or something like it, is essential . . . 

Marriage is the clue to human life, but there is no marriage apart 

from the wheeling sun and the nodding earth, from the straying of 
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the planets and the magnificence of the fixed stars’. 

Here is human ‘nature’ as something lived out from within, where the 
living out can renew contact with the secret places of life within, in 
harmony with a more than personal Nature. 

It should be clear that the only feature of this statement a Catholic 
would wish to quarrel with is an implicit claim to exhaustiveness: that 
human nature is sufficiently apprehended as a potentiality for experience, 
for ‘life’. It is in fact the notion of ‘experience’ which is so deeply 
questionable, a ‘consciousness’ which appears to exclude ‘conscience’. 
It is one of the chief concerns of this paper to argue that fullness of 
‘consciousness’ can never be achieved except as fullness of “conscience,” 
that an essential ‘ingredient of experience’ is a sense for norms in sub- 
mission to which alone human growth is possible. Clearly, Lawrence's 
cosmic order has the role of such a norm, one which exercises a mani- 
fest authority for those who allow themselves to become sensitive to it; 
clearly too the norms of Catholic teaching about human nature are 
more often than not presented as a system of arbitrary imperatives with 
no apparent roots in an experientially apprehensible core of human 
personality. But there is a long tradition in the Church, endorsed for 
instance by St Thomas, which sees the ‘natural’ and normative core of 
human personality in its dignity as image of God; and in the present 
context it is important to insist that its normative character is vocational: 
that it enters consciousness and conscience notsimply as aclosed system of 
imperatives but as an orientation, a direction of growth. To be a human 
person is to be called by God into being, called into doing (thinking, 
feeling, loving), in accordance with a divine purpose for our fulfilment. 
This will only seem strange for someone for whom human growth is 
typically as aimlessly self-contained as the growth of a tree, for whom 
the growth of consciousness is or might be the effortless flowering of 
intrinsic virtualities. But, we argue, this is not so: human inwardness is 
derivative and created, such that its maturing essentially involves obedi- 
ence, the ingredience as conscience into consciousness of extrinsic rule 
as an ordained way and sense of life. As image of God our human per- 
sonality finds its fulfilment in the task of giving its source back to itself. 

It must be admitted that this view of human personality is not likely 
to recommend itself to someone who is not a Catholic believer; but it 
has to be repeated that just as in the parallel case of the demonstration 


of God’s existence, the Catholic morality of the ‘natural law’ is only | 
in principle (in inalienable principle, certainly) accessible to the reason | 


unaided by revelation. The ‘nature’ which is the basis of the natural 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SEX: ORIENTATIONS 


law is primarily a theological concept, located in the total revelation of 
God to sinful man. To identify, as is done here, this ‘nature’ with the 
‘image of God’ is to give it a content in faith which the ordinary Cath- 
olic is depressingly aware of having to do without in most presentations 
of Catholic morality, the ‘nature’ being a largely unconvincing abs- 
traction. We have to become familiar with the seeming paradox that it 
is only as Catholic believers that we may confidently insist on the rigor- 
ous validity of ‘natural’ law, because it is only within the total revelation 
of the God who is author of nature and grace that nature can definitive- 
ly be located from without: human nature as ‘image of God’ is such a 
location, offering the opportunity of concrete realization in the ex- 
perience of faith. 

In the ontogenesis of the human person, then, sex has its place not 
only as an unfolding of experience but as a response to a divine vocation; 
and in the continuing course of that response it is our obligation mani- 
festly to renew with every new occasion our dignity as image of God. 
It is perhaps time now to examine a little more closely what we learn 
from revelation about the content of that vocation. 

The phylogenetic solidarity of the human race is given its profound 
sense for the Catholic believer in the revealed doctrine of the unity of 
human descent from Adam. That temporal community of the human 
race into which we are each of us born by a new intervention of God’s 
creative freedom needs to be understood in the light of that first inter- 
vention in the biological process by which Adam was created; and that 
in its turn only finds its ultimate meaning in the further creative inter- 
vention of God which is the Incarnation, the establishment by God’s 
grace of a new principle of human solidarity, the second Adam. God’s 
creative interventions in time need to be understood typologically, so 
that the ultimate mysterion of his purpose for mankind is progressively 
revealed in a saving history whose culmination so far has been the 
Resurrection. The assumption of biological generation into saving his- 


This would be the place to discuss the problem of sexual anomalies. The con- 
nection between grace and freedom can be presented in accordance with the 
characterization (due to the Catholic psychiatrist Lopez-Ibor) of disease as a 
restriction of freedom, with particular reference to ‘interior’ factors restricting 
freedom in the ontogenesis of the person, the doors locked against the growth 
of the human spirit. Since the ultimate freedom, the will to will, is a gift of 
God’s grace, the problem of sexual anomalies is to be seen as a special case of 
the problem of evil and its resolution in the paschal mystery, the source of our 
grace. Grace is the means whereby, in consenting to it, we personally appropriate 
Christ’s victory over the néant of human existence. 
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tory means that the future of the race for which the partners of a mar- soc 
riage are jointly responsible, is now found in the eschatological figure E 
of the New Adam: marriage finds its meaning as a figure of the union Af 
of Christ and the Church, and the offspring of marriage need to be cyc 
introduced into the new solidarity by baptism.‘ &.. 
But the process of saving history is the enactment of a moral mystery, exis 
the making manifest of sin and love: it is through personal response in app 
human beings that the cosmic process is given its redemptive sense. terr 
Sexual morality is informed by the redemptive mystery, by way of espe 
judgment or fulfilment: it exhibits God’s love or his wrath in every hou 
succeeding historical moment. Catholic sexual morality can never cease cou 
to be a testimony to the world of the Passion and Resurrection, and pos: 
indeed for many Catholics, in the West at least, it is the only true the 
martyrdom which they may expect to face and endure. It is certain that that 
they will fail in this test if they have not acquired a sense of the place of [ — succ 
sex in the ontogenesis of the human person, the revelation of the sons [| and 
of God for which all creation groans. “This mystery is great; but I speak con 
with reference to Christ and the Church’. cont 
self- 
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This is not a statement of a political kind: a manifesto for yet another | _ tics: 
Catholic Guild; nor is it what Field Marshal Montgomery would call real 
an excuse for belly-aching. It is rather an agenda for further study—a | auth 
plea for a new attitude of mind. I say attitude of mind, because my own | guis! 
experience of Catholics has been that in this country they still tend to | that 

look at social questions differently from their fellow Christians—as | Se 

aliens, not as members by birth of a society which ‘belongs’ tothe mem- | any: 
bers of the other denominations, in their capacity as citizens. This atti- |} how 


tude is expressed in terms of keeping oneself to oneself, or the half- {cise « 





resentful assumption of a superiority which is not felt: “They have the | man 
*The place of ew! in the Christian economy was discussed in a separate § sige 
lecture, to be published later in The Life of the Spirit. are a 
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AUTHORITY AND RADICALISM 


4 mar- society, but we have authority’. 
figure But as far as social questions go, what does this authority amount to? 
union A few half-remembered phrases from St Thomas, a couple of en- 


to be cyclicals? If so, this is not authority, but mere slogan-thinking. 

| have also met Catholics who say that social problems do not really 

ystery, exist as such. The only problems are theological. It is all a question of 

nse in applying the answers already available in the deposit (that is, I think the 
sense, term) of the faith. Thus an exact study of social questions is unnecessary, 

vay of especially as the Welfare State has eliminated poverty, starvation, bad 
every housing, and all the normal objects of Christian charity. It would, of 


T cease course, be heretical to deny that Catholics, by virtue of their faith are in 
n, and possession of the Church’s answer to questions of moral principle. But in 
y true the ordinary and highly complicated business of living, how far does 
in that that get you? Does the possession of principles, ipso facto, make you a 
lace of — successful social scientist? The gap between a particular social problem 
e sons and a particular moral principle, between the lonely men and women 
[ speak condemned to an isolated existence, not in cities, but in megalopolitan 


conurbations, and the commandment to love one’s neighbour as one- 
self—this gap is as wide as that between a notional and a real religion. 

How is that gap to be bridged? How are we to treat the man who 
says, ‘I am so lonely, I shall kill myself; but I cannot keep my friends?’ 
These are the problems of the Welfare State: loneliness, the accidie of a 
mis-used leisure, and above all the erosion of the demand for those very 
principles which the Church professes. 

This where the need for a science of the application of our moral 
principles becomes imperative. Not to provide one will have serious 
consequences for the following reasons: 

A pre-occupation with social questions is more than a matter of tac- 
nother | _ tics and of stealing the opponents’ thunder. It leads to a deeper and more 
Id call real understanding of the nature, operation and structure of that very 
idy—a {| authority which we so rightly claim to possess; because what distin- 
yown | guishes a community from a mob, a police-state, or a problem area is 
end to | that one has learned how to live with authority and the others have not. 
ns—as Secondly, it is my contention that Catholics are unlikely to make 
mem- |, any distinctive impact upon this country and its culture until they realise 
is atti- |) how deep-seated are certain pre-suppositions about the nature and exer- 
> half- {cise of authority. I think it is true to say that if you scratch an English- 
ve the |} man, you will find a radical; and that it is for this reason that con- 
| servatism as a political principle has ceased to exist in this country. We 
are all radicals; but some of us are more to the Left than others; and the 
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peculiar dilemma of the Labour party is that the divisions within itself 
correspond to the divisions within the nation. 

Radicalism may seem a vague term, but it stands for a definable atti- 
tude of mind which is common to non-marxist socialists, left wingers, 
pinkoes, Butskillites, those who vote Liberal and a significant propor- 
tion of those who vote for Mr Macmillan. Such radical attitudes, be- 
cause they are deeply rooted in the national character, possess great 
psychological strength. They evolved out of certain theological con- 
clusions; and their strength seems to me to reside in their being not a 
series of slogans or pronouncements (a word too highly prized by the 
timid), but a system of embodied values, arrived at by minds living and 
working in community with each other. 

Thus the authority of radical attitudes isa growth, rather thana synthesis 
of odds and ends: hence its dynamic quality. It is a concept of authority 
which comes closest to the etymology of the term itself: aucror—to 
make something grow. 

My last claim is that radicalism in this country, like socialism, is not 
Marxist in origin but Methodist—or certainly Puritan; and that it 
springs from a determined, but highly extraverted (and theologically 
one-sided) interpretation of the doctrine of the mystical body. 

As Pére Congar has pointed out in his Lay People in the Church, the 
effect of the Reformation upon the Catholic Church was to bring un- 
der suspicion any requests for lay initiative or for a fuller development 
of the doctrine of the mystical body. Even at the Vatican Council 
several bishops wanted to avoid the idea of the mystical body, as savour- 
ing to them of Jansenism. This left the field free, as it were, to the Pro- 
testants, and particularly to the Puritans. Their doctrine that the relation- 
ship of God and man did not require the mediation of the Church re- 
moved the Church as the balancing factor between the individual and 
his ruler; and this led, in practice, either to the creation of theocracies— 
as at Geneva—or to the Erastian subordination of the new churches to 
the State. 

What all reformers had in common, however, was that they looked 
upon society as the arena in which personal sanctification was to be 
achieved; and thus in order to sanctify himself, the Protestant had the 
duty to bring about a sanctified society, a veritable kingdom of Christ 
on earth, in which the individual duties are performed by men,con- 
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| 


scious that they are ‘ever in the great Task-master’s eye’, and the whole | 


fabric is preserved from corruption by a stringent and all-embracing 


discipline. 
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AUTHORITY AND RADICALISM 


Thus Calvin turned the whole of Geneva into a monastery, in which 
the traitors to the Kingdom might be identified by pointed shoes or 
golden ear-rings as well as by grosser failings such as drinking, dancing, 
and failing to attend church. A child was even beheaded for striking its 
parents, and in the four years 1542-6, fifty-eight persons were executed 
and seventy-six banished from the city. Geneva had become a spiritual 
glass-house. 

An asceticism quite as severe as that of most monastic orders had as 
its sphere of operation the counting house, the workshop, the family; 
and to the Puritans salvation was achieved not merely in vocatione, but 
per vocationem. They spurned what they called ‘the begging friars and 
such monks as live only to themselves and to their formal devotion, 
but do employ themselves in no one thing to further their own sub- 
sistence or the good of mankind ... yet have the confidence to 
boast of this their course as a state of perfection; which in very deed, as 
to the worthiness of it, falls short of the poorest cobbler, for his is a 
calling of God, and theirs is none’. Prayer and meditation were the re- 
fusal by God’s servants of his greatest work, the deliberate adoption of 
‘the easie part’. “The standing pool is prone to putrefaction’, says Gover- 
nor Bradford of New England. 

The Puritans also happened to discover that their recipe for salvation 
in the next world was excellently suited to success in this; indeed the 
attaining of worldly success became a sign of God’s favour, and a 
promise of the assurance of eternal salvation. 

It is easy to laugh at the mass of theological errors and half-truths 
which are implicit in such thinking, but it bred the men who gave us 
Cromwell’s New Model army and the real aristocracy of the Industrial 
Revolution—the Wedgwoods, Boultons, Rowntrees and Cadburys. 
And even to-day who hears of strikes and bad industrial relations in 
great industries run by the Quakers? And how much of the dedicated 
spirit of men like Montgomery can be attributed to their perception of 
the world as the monastery in which the battles of the spirit are waged. 
Such men see the asceticism of many Catholics as a sporadic series of 
meaningless formalities: useless, introverted and flabby. 

This attitude of mind, or climate of opinion, was not confined to the 
stricter sorts of Puritans. It is to be found at the very root of Thomas 
Arnold’s urge to reform the great schools of England; and his creation 

of Rugby—the New Model of the English public-school system—was 
only part of a general policy on the nature of religion, and on the 
relationship of Church and State. 
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To Arnold, religion was ‘the sovereign science of life in all its branch- 
es’. He had no time for a religion that did not attain practical and real 
results. Indeed, he held that there was no more fatal error than to ‘ac- 
quaint the mind with the truths of religion in a theoretical form, leaving 
the application of them to be made afterwards’. For him religion was 
dynamic: it was not a system of observances and set points. 

It was for this reason that he was so opposed to Newman and the rest 
of what he called the Oxford Malignants. They were separating the 
secular from the spiritual, and making the church ‘an affair of clergy, 
not of people, of preaching and ceremonies, not of living, of Sundays 
and synagogues, instead of one of all days and all places’. For him the 
Church was the living society of all Christians, and he saw the challenge 
of the Industrial Revolution as being that of making it our business ‘not 
so much to reform the Church, as to create one’. 

It is in this context that we need to see his famous sermon to the boys 
when he had taken over Rugby school and had begun a drastic and un- 
popular series of purges and expulsions: ‘It is not necessary that this 
shall be a school of three hundred, or one hundred, or fifty boys; but it 
is necessary that it shall be a school of Christian gentlemen’. Behind 
these reforms and purges was a desire to assemble at Rugby a prototype 
of the new Christian society. It was based on a determination to expel 
what Arnold referred to as the antichrist of priesthood and to restore 
the laity to a discharge of their proper duties. He wanted to revive the 
order of Deacons, to allow them to follow a secular calling; but above 
all things, he wanted to abolish the distinctions between clergy and 
laity. He did so in a characteristically radical manner by turning the 
laity, at least that proportion of it fortunate enough to attend Rugby 
school, into a new kind of priesthood. 

This had its funny side. The great authority given to the prefects 
caused one of them, the poet Arthur Hugh Clough, to lie awake at 
nights worrying how he might do good to the school; and although it 
was with truth asserted that the boys taught by Arnold transformed the 
face of Oxford within a generation, there were always two sides to this 
question, as can be seen from this review in The Times of the 50's of 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays: 

“The model Rugby sixth-form boys were apt to regard themselves as 
members of a semi-political, semi-sacerdotal fraternity; they exhibited 
an inclination to extend the monitorial system to the world and to walk 
through the University at least as they did through Rugby with their 


canes and calling out “Silence! Silence!” Their contemporaries amused 
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AUTHORITY AND RADICALISM 


themselves with their obstructive self-consciousness, their oppressive 
sense of responsibility, their conscientious tendency to entangle them- 
selves in theological difficulties of the second magnitude and their ner- 
vous anxiety to look after other people’s moral welfare’. 

This criticism was probably the work of an Old Etonian, but before 
we approve and accept it we must remember that St John Bosco was 
driven to run his schools on lines very similar to Arnold’s, and that his 
Arthur Hugh Clough was a young boy known as Dominic Savio, who 
died whilst he was still at school and was canonized in 1954. 

One of the most striking effects of Arnold’s policy was that, as an 
assistant master wrote to his biographer, “every boy felt that there was 
work for him to do—that his happiness as well as his duty lay in doing 
that work well’. The notion of vocation was once again taken out of its 
priestly confinement and extended to all members of the Church, and 
‘zeal’, a sense of mission and of personal responsibility are the keynotes 
of the best products of Arnold’s system. 

What really appeals to me about Arnold is his grasp of the truth that 
we are members one of another. He would have applauded Donne’s 
celebrated phrase that no man is an island. In fact there is a distinctly 
Pauline quality not only in the impact his personality makes upon one, 
but in the nature of the tributes paid to him after his death. 

His son, Matthew Arnold, said of him in his memorial ode ‘Rugby 
Chapel’: 

But thou would’st not alone 

Be saved, my father! alone 

Conquer and come to thy goal, 

Leaving the rest in the wild. 
And although the poem, written it must be confessed by one who had 
become an agnostic, ends with the characteristically Rugbeian cry of 

On, to the bound of the waste, 

On, to the City of God... 
one cannot help believing that its subject possessed a deeper understand- 
ing of what is meant by the social and political consequences of the 
doctrine of the mystical body than many post-reformation Catholics. 
Mistaken he might have been, Erastian he certainly was; but he did get 
hold of and put into successful operation a truth much neglected since 
the days of the early church: that by virtue of our baptism we are mem- 
bers of a real and existing community, not a spiritual proletariat ruled 
over by a clerical oligarchy. 

But Arnold’s attitude is part of a much wider climate of opinion, 
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radical but increasingly to be adopted by all classes, which was to de- 
termine the ethos of English political aspiration and reform. It ranges 
from Kingsley to Hopkins, from Disraeli (in Sybil) to Acton. 

It was something larger than the political parties it created, first Lib- 
eral, then Labour; and it has left an indelible streak in the English charac- 
ter. It was implanted at the Reformation—or even earlier, if one thinks 
back to those crucial ten years in the life of St Thomas More when, 
slowly and unwillingly, he came to abandon the radical prince for the 
reactionary pope. This Radical attitude to authority seems to possess 
three characteristics: 

(1) That we are most ourselves when we are members of a great com- 
munity. This was at the very heart of Arnold’s policy for Rugby. 

(2) That the authority needed to establish and maintain such a com- 
munity could only be brought about by the total participation of all its 
members in its responsibilities and duties: the liturgy of sacrifice is re- 
placed by the liturgy of democratic procedure; pronouncements and 
promulgations are replaced by proposals and votes. 

This is a thoroughly empirical attitude to authority. As Burke says, 
‘let me see the facts and let me see the men, then I will tell what we have 
to do’. Since authority is dynamic, you cannot stand aside and pick bits 
and pieces, choosing this, evading that, fiddling this. You must accept 
it wholly and in spirit, not merely in letter. It produces a mind which 
is earnest and scrupulous to the point of priggishness, to whom a canon 
lawyer is either an anathema or a contradiction in terms; but to whom 
authority is dynamic and not a mere set of static rules and proscriptions. 

Rules and pronouncements are all right to start with, but for their 
authority to be effective they must be carried alive into the heart of each 
individual, until such rules become his own. Thus authority can only be 


learned and obeyed if it is exercised—in the school, on the parish coun- 


cil, or on the social welfare committee. These are the humble and un- | 


noticed seed beds which make possible the establishment and growth of 
the English reputation for political maturity. 

Only by patient study and discussion is the authority of a principle 
grasped, understood and made part of one self. However much one 
may pride oneself on the possession of all the best seminal principles, 
such seeds will be condemned to sterility if they lack the right soil—the 
tilth of argument, study, discussion and practice. 

This brings me to the third and most important aspect of the radical 
attitude: 


(3) Since authority must be made part of us in order to be under- | 
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AUTHORITY AND RADICALISM 


stood, the liberal education of the understanding is to be seen as the 
essential re-inforcement to and a part of moral education; and this union 
of liberal education and moral earnestness is the most distinguishing of 
all marks of the radical attitude. What has made the Labour Party great 
and enabled it to produce men of the stature of Herbert Morrison and 
Ernest Bevin is that the authority possessed by its policies was that they 
had been produced by a thorough analysis of economic conditions by 
men living and working together in community of purpose. Instead of 
the Oxford Colleges, their study was undertaken in draughty halls on 
plain wooden benches; and they belonged to that university of the 
working-man—the W.E.A. (Workers’ Educational Association). Yet in 
the words of A. L. Smith, a Master of Balliol, many of them became 
capable of academic work as good as that of the first class honours 
man. 

You do not destroy the authority of an attitude like that by a mere 
defeat in an election or by arguing at street corners in favour of Cath- 
olic Evidence. They can take comfort from defeat, in their sense of 
superior moral rectitude, as they grind down the enthusiastic prosely- 
tizer on details of the factory act, details of the balance of trade in the 
manner of Bill Cousins at his most forensic. And as long as the authority 
of their attitudes is visibly embodied in institutions in which they take 
a full and responsible part, they will continue to be fundamentally im- 
pervious either to the Conservative appeal to their self-interest, or the 
teaching of the Catholic Church on social questions as put forward in 
the latest ‘pronouncements’. 

What are the consequences from a Catholic point of view? Our total 
population is now equivalent to the effective (Easter communicant) 
strength of the Church of England, and changes in our role and atti- 
tudes cannot be avoided. The slow but steady renewal of the Mystical 
Body in this country could have unsettling social and political con- 
quences: are we to be received by our fellow countrymen as those 
whose liberating touch makes all men members one of another, or is 
that touch to be resented as the inert and death-dealing handshake of 
oppressive laissez faire? 

In its outward form, the Church is seen by non-Catholics as on a 
different pattern from what, to them, is beloved and familiar. It is mere- 
ly impertinent to meet this criticism by a counter-criticism of democ- 
racy, or an implied preference for old recusant families. Nor is it much 
consolation to say that the Church was not always thus and to cite ex- 
amples such as Fr Ricci and the Jesuits in China. What we really need 
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is for certain awkward questions to be asked rather more frequently 
and to be dealt with more authoritatively. How far can the Church 
change its political structure to adapt itself to a community which re- 
gards the sharing of powers and public accountability as part of its 
Natural Law? Is it possible to reconcile the belief that those who exer- 
cise authority in a community must be accountable to it for all their 
actions, with the belief that the lawful exercise of ecclesiastical authori- 
ty, when vested in the bishop, is accountable only to God, or to the 
Pope? 

If we assume that this apparent contradiction can be resolved, then 
certain subsidiary questions follow. What is the least amount of tem- 
poral power which the Church requires to do its priestly work 2 Cardinal 
Pole’s failure to decide against the return of Church lands in England 
probably did as much as anything to make the efforts to restore the 
Faith to England in Mary’s reign abortive; and, as far as I can see, the 
temporal powers of the Papacy were only surrendered after they had 
ceased to exist. In the past such problems were allowed to solve them- 
selves; but modern conditions are setting their own increasing tempo; 
and the principle of laissez faire is now discredited, because it is un- 
workable. Any force which wishes to grapple with modern society 
must, in its outward face, be as nimble, and as able to deploy its resources 
according to an ever-changing master plan. 

The second question is even more delicate, and that concerns the re- 
lationship of clergy and laity. Is theirs really a full and effective partner- 
ship? Are the laity right in insisting upon tying priests down to work 
which might be quite as effectively done by laymen? According to 
some recent correspondence in the Catholic Press, there are laymen who 
believe that a fully Catholic education can only be given by a priest, and 
that a vocation to the priesthood implies a vocation to teach little boys 
arithmetic and big boys English Literature to advanced level. Thus 
many priests are condemned to do what a trained professional teacher 
could do very miuch better. Are we right to insist that our shock troops 
and pioneers should be tied down to administration and teaching, when 
even Dr Manning—who has so often been cast as the villain in the liberal 
Catholics’ melodrama—took in his stride the fact that a layman taught 
dogmatic theology in a seminary? 

The acceptance of responsibility, however, implies theacquirement of 
power; and if the laity were required to help in freeing priests for work 
of greater spiritual and missionary importance, the question would have 
to be asked: what is the amount of responsibility needed by the laity to 
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AUTHORITY AND RADICALISM 


make real the authority of the Church within themselves, and how are 
they to be trained for its exercise? 

Such questions may seem impertinent, coming as they do from a 
mere convert, but what I can say with some certainty as one who was 
born an Anglican and became a radical is that if the Church’s outward 
face does not change in this country, the second spring will be as far 
away in our time as it was in Wiseman’s. The real stumbling block to 
re-union in this country is that Englishmen of all classes judge a religious 
claim in terms of its social consequences—for the reasons I have at- 
tempted to indicate. We English are true sons of Geneva, you may say, 
but we go on asking obstinately: does it help to redeem the world; and 
we mean by this: what is its contribution to social justice? 

The contemporary English radical will tend, therefore, to regard the 
Church unfavourably for two reasons: 

First, its emphasis will tend to seem formal, unneccessarily intro- 
verted and inward looking, as distinct from outward looking, morally 
earnest about social problems and dynamic. The radical will not make 
sufficient allowances either for the inevitable consequences of our ‘penal’ 
history and its psychological effects upon cradle Catholics and their re- 
lations with the ‘owners’ of their community ; or for the greater psycho- 
logical richness and sophistication displayed by our saints and confessors: 
men whose insight makes most radicals look psychologically naive. But 
such virtues are half-hidden from the eye of the casual enquirer. All he 
notices is the failure to be intellectually curious, and to believe in the 
power of liberal education to assist and make real the truths of morality 
and religion. Where, he will ask, are the Catholic W.E.A., the Catholic 
residential settlements, the Catholic social research institute, the Cath- 
olic university, the Catholic Scrutiny? 

To him the Church will stand, as it does to Jimmy Porter, as the 
symbol of all those vested interests that falsify experience. 

The second reason for the radical’s suspicion of the Church is really 
the consequence of the first. Nowhere will it present itself to him as the 
kind of community he can understand or like, and where it does exer- 
cise temporal authority, as in Spain or Southern Italy, it will arouse his 
passionate resentment. This is really the barrier to re-union: the appa- 
rent collision between two irreconcilable concepts of authority. On the 
one side seem to be arrayed the forces of modern liberal democracy, on 
the other a passive and acquiescent proletariat of second class citizens 
known as the laity, led by a body of officers who seem as completely 
insulated from them, socially and educationally, as any governing class 
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has ever been. 

That I am not exaggerating the dichotomy can be seen from an im- 
portant review in The Times Literary Supplement of two books written 
by Catholics on Reunion, in the course of which the writer said: 

‘Does Christianity involve the Church as a rival political author- 
ity to the secular state: What is now happening in Spain, in Eire, in 
Malta, in Latin America, or wherever else the Roman Church is power- 
ful is as relevant to the discussion as the Marian persecution, or the ex- 
communication of Elizabeth I’. 

He goes on to ask ‘if Protestants agree that Peter is the rock upon 
which the Church was to be built, have they therefore to approve the 
architecture of the subsequent building’? 

Living as we do, the privileged members of a politically mature soci- 
ety, the most politically mature in the world, we hardly pause to realise 
that this society was not built by Catholics but by men and women 
whom we affect to despise for the insularity of their theological think- 
ing. What we do not see is that these men are as politically mature as 
we are immature, and that until we acquire their wisdom, their under- 
standing of the social and political consequences of the doctrine of the 
mystical body, no Reunion will ever be possible. It is fatally easy for 
Catholic radicals in England to ignore the world of Catholic popular 
press, with its photographs of ecclesiastical haberdashery, statuary and 
advertisements of where to stay in Dublin, as they pick up The Times 
and read about the dealings of the Independent Judicature with a libel 
action brought by a priest against a Catholic journalist, or applaud Mr 
Macmillan for taking a tough line with Dr Adenauer. For us the ring is 
held by our non-Catholic contemporaries. 


SO —=g ree 





Against the background I have sketched it may be easier to see why | 


Newman’s effort to found in Ireland a University on English lines was 


as classic a piece of tragic inevitability as anything in Sophocles. But | 
need such a repudiation of liberalism be inevitable? I want to suggest | 


that in making that repudiation we are repudiating the very soil in 


which authority alone can take root, grow and attract others to its sus- | 


taining shelter. If people are denied communities, they form gangs; 
if they are denied responsibility, they degenerate into sycophants or 
rebels. 

As Catholics we do indeed have the root of authority within our- 
selves; but the fullness of such authority is more than the seed, the mere 
germ; it is a great tree with many branches; it rejoices and is most itself 
amidst the complex inter-action of diverse responsibilities. It languishes 
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A SURVEY OF OLD TESTAMENT STUDIES 


only when, if 1 may adapt what St Thomas says, men study God, but 
do not strive to live together in communities. 


A Survey of Old Testament 
Studies 


JOSEPH BOURKE, op. 


Contemporary study of the Old Testament appears to be dominated by 
three trends, associated with three broad groups of scholars. For prac- 
tical purposes these groups may legitimately be described as ‘schools’, 
but only in a sense broad enough to allow for the intellectual indepen- 
dence of each individual scholar. The designation ‘school’ is often re- 
sented and repudiated nowadays. 

The first group, led by the German scholars, A. Alt, M. Noth and G. 
von Rad, is usually called the ‘History of Tradition’ school. The second, 
consisting primarily of Scandinavian scholars with S. Mowinckel and 
J. Pedersen at their head, is sometimes described as the “Comparative 
Religion’ school. For reasons which will appear later I personally prefer 
to call it the “Palaeo-anthropological’ school. The third general trend is 
that of ‘enlightened orthodoxy’. It is characteristic of the new awaken- 
ing of Catholic Old Testament scholarship, especially in France, and 
here the leader is unquestionably R. de Vaux. The approach of certain 
American scholars such as W. Albright, G. E. Wright and J. Bright is 
markedly similar to that of the French, and it would not be wholly in- 
accurate to classify these too under the same general heading of ‘en- 
lightened orthodoxy’. Let us very briefly consider the distinctive ap- 
proaches of each of these schools as exemplified in their most important 
and most representative works. 

The characteristic approach of the German school may be described 
by means of a double simile. The enormously complicated amalgam of 
tradition which we call the Old Testament is regarded as a sort of snow- 
ball. The nucleus of the snowball is constituted by the Grundlage, the 
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central ‘pan-Israelite’ traditions recording the events of the exodus, Sinai 
and the entry into the promised land. Under the impact of history this 
nucleus rolls down the years accumulating fresh layers of tradition 
about itself as it goes. Many of these fresh layers are considerably older 
than the Grundlage themselves, having existed independently as local or 
tribal traditions long before the Grundlage were formulated. The earlier 
‘layers’ consist of aetiological stories, ‘cult-legends’, ethnic and tribal 
sagas, ‘grave-traditions’ etc., while the later ones consist of history- 
writing in the true sense as exemplified in the pentateuchal sources J and 
E, established by earlier scholars, in the history of Solomon’s succession 
to the throne etc. Other types of tradition material are accumulated in 
the same way as the ‘snowballing’ process continues. To take another 
simile, the Old Testament is like an archaeological tell, in which the ex- 
pert’s initial task is to establish the successive layers or strata of tradition. 
The theological import of these tradition-strata deepens as they become 
broader and more all-embracing, the later strata absorbing and bring- 
ing into significant correlation the earlier ones, in the light of a more 
profound and more unified theological perspective. Thus the Old Testa- 
ment scholar is faced with three basic tasks: firstly, he must reconstruct 
the history reflected in and pre-supposed by the Old Testament, both in 
its political and social aspects. Here the original researches of the late 
Albrecht Alt, recently published in the three volumes of his Kleine 
Schriften,) are unquestionably supreme. In the same field, M. Noth’s 
History of Israel,? newly translated into English, not only synthesizes the 
researches of Alt, but also epitomises the original contributions which 
Noth himself has made in the same field. The second task for the Old 
Testament scholar is to establish the tradition-strata. For this a profound 
knowledge of the ‘forms of tradition’ characteristic of the Semitic world 
in general and of Israelite culture in particular is needed. In this sphere 
Noth’s two volumes, Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch* and Uber- 
lieferungsgeschichtliche Studien‘ are the classic and indispensable authori- 
ties, so that the publishers are warmly to be congratulated on recently 


1Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel I-III, C. H. Beck’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, Miinchen, 1959; 179. 

2 The History of Israel, 2nd English edition, 1960, A. and C. Black, London; 42s. 
In this second edition the translation has been carefully revised following some 
severe criticisms of the first edition. 

3M. Noth: Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch, Stuttgart, 1948; reprinted 
1960, Kohlhammer; Stuttgart; 41s. 

4Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien, Tiibingen, 1943; reprinted 1957; Max 
Niemeyer Verlag; 43s. 
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A SURVEY OF OLD TESTAMENT STUDIES 


re-issuing both works. Having reconstructed the history reflected in the 
Old Testament and established the successive layers of tradition of 
which it is composed, the Old Testament scholar must assess the theo- 
logical message of each tradition-stratum at each stage in the ‘snow- 
balling’. He must show the essential continuity of the process, how the 
later strata absorb and deepen the theological message of the earlier, and 
how the total theological message constituted by Israel’s deepening aware- 
ness of her Covenant God grows under the impact of history. Here the 
two volumes of von Rad’s Theologie des Alten Testaments,® the second of 
which appeared only a few months ago, set the seal upon years of pa- 
tient and brilliant research into the theology of the tradition-strata, and 
finally establish their author’s title as the master theologian of this 
school. In fact von Rad’s Theologie is generally recognised as one of the 
two greatest Old Testament theologies ever written, the second being 
the earlier work of W. Eichrodt. A new edition of this is also being 
published.® 

In sharp contrast to the methods of the German ‘History of Tradi- 
tion’ school, is the ‘palaeo-anthropological’ approach of the Scandin- 
avians. The term ‘palaeo-anthropological’ here designates the principles 
of anthropology as applied to the literature of ancient peoples for the 
purpose of investigating their psychology, their customs and their be- 
liefs. The supreme exponent is the late W. Grénbech, and his The Cul- 
ture of the Teutons’ is a classic example of the method as applied to 
nordic saga material. Exploiting the vast quantity of extra-biblical 
literature of the Ancient Near East which has been made available by 
archaeology over the last century, the leading Scandinavian scholars 
have applied the principles of palaeo-anthropology and of comparative 
religion to the Old Testament with startling results. J. Pedersen’s Israel 
I-IV® constitutes a comprehensive ‘palaeo-anthropological’ investigation 
which has affected the whole course of modern Old Testament study, 
and which continues to exercise an immense influence, especially in 
Scandinavia and in this country. The primary interest of the ‘palaeo- 
anthropologist’ is to reconstruct the ‘setting in life’ or ‘living context’ 
(Sitz-im-Leben) in which the Old Testament traditions were originally 


5Chr. Kaiser Verlag Miinchen; Band I, 1957; 43s. Band II, 1960; 43s. 

®W. Eichrodt: Theologie des Alten Testaments. se neubearb. Auflage; Band I, 
Géttingen 1957; Band II-III not yet published. 

"Culture of the Teutons. English translation, 1931. This work is unfortunately 
quite unprocurable now and no longer available to me. 

8Vol. I-II, Geoffrey Cumberlege, London, 1926; reprinted 1954; 60s. Vol. 
III-IV, 1940; reprinted 1953; 60s. 
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formulated. It has become a cardinal principle with the adherents of 
this school, that the Israelite cult or liturgy constitutes the primary and 
central Sitz-im-Leben of the sacred traditions preserved in the Old 
Testament. More specifically, the New Year festival, interpreted as a 
ceremonial re-actualization of Yahweh’s enthronement after victory, is 
regarded as the Sitz-im-Leben par excellence, and an increasing number 
of Old Testament traditions are related to elements in the ceremonial 
of this feast. 

Of primary importance here is the role played by the king as Yahweh’s 
representative in the ceremonies. Let us briefly consider the theory of 
S. Mowinckel on this point, since he is unquestionably the originator of 
the idea, and the leading figure in the Scandinavian group as a whole. 
Working mainly from the analogy of Babylonian kingship, and the 
role assumed by the king in the Babylonian akitu festival, Mowinckel 
visualizes the Israelite king as playing a similar role in an (hypothetical) 
New Year festival, and so performing a similar function in Israelite 
society. This Israelite New Year festival would have been a ritual re- 
enactment of Yahweh’s victory over the forces of chaos and death, and 
of his triumphant enthronement, by which creation was renewed, and 
fertility, prosperity and security were ensured for the coming year. Em- 
bodying in his own person as he did the life of the community as a 
whole, the king was at the same time most intimately associated (though 
never identified) with Yahweh himself in this supreme creative moment 
of the festival. Through the cultic drama of the feast, in which he played 
the leading part, the whole community actually experienced Yahweh’s 
primordial victory and enthronement, and actually received through 
him, their king, the fruits of that victory in the form of God-given har- 
mony and justice, elemental life-force issuing in security, fertility, power 
over enemies and prosperity in every sphere of life. Mowinckel em- 
phasises, however, certain radical modifications which this ritual pattern 
of renewal had to undergo before it could become in any sense an ex- 
pression of Yahwistic religion. “To the renewal of nature there has been 
added another element of increasing importance, the renewal of history. 
It is the divine acts of election and deliverance which are re-lived in the 


festival’. Again, “What the king obtains in the cultic festival is not pri- 


marily new life and strength, but the renewal and confirmation of the 
covenant, which is based on Yahweh’s election and faithfulness, and 
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A SURVEY OF OLD TESTAMENT STUDIES 


depends upon the king’s religious and moral virtues and constancy,’® 
To the ‘enthronement festival’ thus reconstructed are attached five ‘cult- 
myths’ or traditional explanations (which may or may not recount 
historical events) of the meaning of the cultic re-enactment. These ‘cult- 
myths’ evolve in successive stages of ‘historification’ from the ‘creation 
and dragon’ mythto the ‘fight with the gods’, the “exodus myth’, the ‘fight 
with the peoples’, and the ‘judgment myth’ in which the fates are cere- 
monially decreed for the coming year. Mowinckel’s definitive work on 
this subject, Psalmenstudien I-VI, has been quite unprocurable for years. 
It is heartening to learn that it is to be re-issued next year, though un- 
fortunately at the almost prohibitive price of about nine guineas. 

The third trend which we have to consider, that of ‘enlightened or- 
thodoxy’, is far more broadly conceived, and correspondingly more 
difficult to define. Most of its exponents are archaeologists, and this is of 
course supremely true of the two leading figures, R. de Vaux and W. 
Albright. The characteristic approach of this group is marked by an in- 
sistence on the importance of archaeology conceived in the widest 
sense, and including those extra-biblical documents which are investi- 
gated from a different point of view by the palaeo-anthropologists. 
These documents, it is argued, confirm the essential reliability of the 
Old Testament as a record truly reflecting the history and beliefs of a 
real people, which broke their way into Palestine about 1250 B.c., but 
whose forebears had dwelt there as semi-nomads from the first half of 
the second millenium B.C. On the one hand the exponents of ‘en- 
lightened orthodoxy’ regard as unwarranted the scepticism which often 
characterizes the work of the German school, especially with regard to 
the history of the patriarchs and the exodus. On the other, most of 
them would reject as unscientific and ill-founded the more elaborate re- 
construction of Sitz-im-Leben, and especially that of the New Year 
festival, evolved by the Scandinavians. Their own chief contribution 
has so far consisted of a rigorously disciplined scientific assessment of 
the archaeological evidence, and of the light which this throws on the 
bible. A superb example of this is de Vaux’s Les Patriarches Hébreux et 
les Découvertes Modernes, which originally appeared as a triple article in 


9S. Mowinckel: He That Cometh, Blackwell, Oxford, 1956; 45. cf. p.82 and the 
same author’s Religion und Kultus, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Gottingen, 
1953, 18s., pp. 72-73. For a definitive statement of the ‘Enthronement Festival’ 
hypothesis, the second volume of Mowinckel’s Psalmenstudien I-VI, Jacob 
Dybwad Kristiana, 1921-24, remains indispensable. On the ‘cult-myths’ assoc- 
iated with the feast cf. Psalmenstudien II, pp. 45-80. 
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the Revue Biblique,!° and which was last year published in book form 
in a German translation. Involving as it does original research of the ut- 
most importance, this work constitutes what is probably the finest de- 
fence of the historicity of the patriarchs ever put forward. Another 
brilliant example of this trend is Yehezkel Kaufmann’s The Biblical 
Account of the Conquest of Palestine™ directed specifically against the over- 
sceptical conclusions of Noth. And this work reminds us that several 
Jewish scholars, notably Kaufmann himself, Y. Yadin and Y. Aharoni, 
are making brilliant and original contributions in the same general direc- 
tion of ‘enlightened orthodoxy’. A comprehensive work which is quite 
indispensable as a representative of this trend is Albright’s From the 
Stone Age to Christianity,* now made available in a cheap paper-backed 
edition. Other works, such as Millar Burrows’ What Mean These 
Stones?#8, C. R. Gordon’s Introduction to Old Testament Times, and 
more recently G. Wright's Biblical Archaelology® are perhaps at a rather 
more popular level, but marked by the same disciplined and thorough- 
going scholarship. Again L. Grollenberg’s epoch-making Atlas of the 
Bible, 1® and now his Shorter Atlas of the Bible!” are superb examples of 
what the ‘enlightened orthodox’ approach can achieve at a relatively 
synthesized and popular level. 

This school also makes full use of the science of field anthropology, 
and is responsible for important anthropological studies on the culture 
and customs of nomads and Arabs, as these throw light on the Old 
Testament. Here Jaussen’s Coutumes des Arabes*® still remains an indis- 
pensable classic. Again we may contrast the disciplined sobriety of 
Jaussen and other anthropologists of the “enlightened orthodox’ school 
with the rather slapdash approach of many of the Scandinavians. The 
former group insist on confining themselves to the ambit of the Near 
East, and they are field anthropologists in the true sense. They investigate 
at first-hand the beliefs and customs of living Near Eastern societies 
Vol. liii, 1946, pp. 321-348, lv, 1948, pp. 321-347, lvi, 1949, pp. 5-36. 
11Magnes Press, Jerusalem, 1953; 11s. 6d. 
122nd edition, Doubleday, Anchor Books, New York, 1957. 
13First published in 1941, reprinted without alteration in 1957 in Meridian 
Books, Thames and Hudson, London; 12s. 6d. 
14Ventnor Publishers, Ventnor, New Jersey. 
15G. E. Wright: Biblical Archeology, English edition, Duckworth, London, 1957. 
16Enolish translation, Nelson, London, 1956; 70s. 
17Nalson, 1959, 15S. 
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18A. Jaussen: Coutumes des Arabes au Pays de Moab, Gabalda, Paris, 1908, re- 


printed 1948: cf. the same author’s Coutumes Palestiniennes: Naplouse et son 
District, Paris, 1927. 
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A SURVEY OF OLD TESTAMENT STUDIES 


whose way of life may reasonably be supposed to be extremely close to 
that of Israel in her nomadic and semi-nomadic phases. 

It must be admitted that this approach has to some extent been 
brought into discredit by the exaggerated and rather sensational claims 
made by certain less well-qualified popular writers, to the effect that 
archaeology has proved the bible to be true in most of its historical de- 
tails. Archaeology has not and cannot do this. But this should not blind 
us to the magnificent and solid achievements which biblical archaeolo- 
gists have to their credit, or diminish our confidence in checking the 
biblical data by the conclusions of archaeology. 

For all the excellence, and often the brilliance of their historical re- 
searches, Catholic exponents of the ‘enlightened orthodox’ approach 
have made a relatively small contribution in the field of biblical theol- 
ogy. A Catholic Old Testament theology comparable in scope to those 
of Eichrodt and von Rad is something which the Catholic world of 
scholarship is crying out for, and so far in vain.1® However the con- 
sistently high standard evinced in such encyclopaedic works as the re- 
cent volumes of the Supplément a la Dictionnaire de la Bible®® and the 
second edition of Introduction a la Bible I? give grounds for hoping that 
such a work cannot be much longer delayed. 

Against this general background let us consider three books recently 
submitted to BLACKFRIARS for review. The first is Hebrew Thought Com- 
pared with Greek by T. Boman, professor of Oslo.” Though the charac- 
teristic Scandinavian flavour is apparent enough in this book, it is in 
fact too original in subject and too independent in method to be clearly 
assignable to any one school. The German original has been acclaimed 
as pioneer work of the highest order, and has gone through three edi- 
tions in six years. Working primarily from the basis of philology, but 
taking due note of the relevant historical and archaeological factors, Dr 
Boman treats of his subject under five main headings: ‘Dynamic and 
Static Thinking’, ‘Impression and Appearance’, “Time and Space’, 
‘Symbolism and Instrumentalism’, ‘Logical Thinking and Psychologi- 


8The first two volumes of P. van Imschoot’s Théologie de I’Ancien Testament, 
Desclée, Tournai, Vol. I, 1954, Vol II, 1956, do go some way towards filling 
this gap. But the plan and division of the material here is not such as will com- 
a itself to scholars with a real sense of the historical evolution of religious 
ideas. 

20Ed. Pirot-Robert-Cazelles, Letouzey, Paris. 

*1Ed. Robert-Feuillet-Cazelles, 2e edition revue et corrigée, Desclée, Tournai, 
1959; 37s. 6d. 

*English translation by Jules M. Moreau, S.C.M. Press, London, 1960; 21s. 
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cal Understanding’. One of his principal points is that Hebrew con- 
ceptions take their rise from the subjective impact of ‘other being’ dy- 
namically apprehended (impression), while Greek thought, essentially 
speculative in character, is based rather on objective observation (appear- 
ance). I personally feel that this point is over-generalized, especially in 
the treatment of time. Not one, but at least three distinct notions of 
time have to be allowed for in Hebrew thought, and the concept 
varies according to the immediate living context in which it is formu- 
lated. Some recent criticisms of W. Eichrodt,”* to the effect that this 
author defines the Hebrew concept of time too exclusively in terms 
of subjective experience, appear entirely justified. One or two of Dr 
Boman’s more daring comparisons are somewhat unconvincing, as for 
example his treatment of Hebrew collective concepts and Platonic ideas. 
Nevertheless he offers many profound and original suggestions, often 
in areas of thought which have never before been adequately explored. 

The translation tends to be almost over-literal and over-conscien- 
tious. Strained idioms and neologisms (e.g., ‘unitariness’ p. 204) are in- 
troduced in a laudable attempt to achieve accuracy. One feels that the 
translator has a perfect command of the original German, but a far less > 
perfect grasp of English. The translation does lose in clarity because of 
this, and in a few passages, such as the subtitle on p. 129 where ‘“Un- 
brauchbarkeit’ is rendered ‘uselessness,’ the sense of the original has 
been almost completely lost. Generally, however, the translation is re- 
liable if inelegant. 

Unlike Dr Boman’s book R. de Vaux’s Les Institutions de I’ Ancien | 
Testament I-II* is supremely and superbly representative of their 
author’s school: not only, that is to say, of the trend of ‘enlightened 
orthodoxy’ in general, but more specifically of the Ecole Biblique it- 
self, with all its unsurpassed contributions to biblical learning. This work 
will undoubtedly rank as one of the very greatest of them all. In it, a 
past and proven master has synthesized the conclusions of historical, 
archaeological, geographical and anthropological research into one 
superbly argued and comprehensive social history. “The institutions of 
a people,’ explains Pére de Vaux in his first volume, ‘are the forms of 
social life either accepted by custom, established by common choice, or 
received from authority among that people’. That first volume, dealing 
with nomadism, familial and tribal organization and civil institutions in 
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*3In his article, Heilserfahrung und Zeitverstandnis im Alten Testament Theologische 
a 1956, PP. 103-125: cf. especially p. 112. 
Editions du Ce 









Paris. Vol. I, 1958; 14s. 3d. Vol. II, 1960; 31s. 
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trend of ‘enlightened orthodoxy’ is Fr R. Murphy’s Seven Books of 





A SURVEY OF OLD TESTAMENT STUDIES 


Israel, has already been generally recognized as one of the most deeply 
significant contributions since Pedersen’s Israel. Higher praise could 
hardly be given. At the same time it was realised that the more con- 
troversial part of P. de Vaux’s work was still to come, and the second 
volume has been awaited with corresponding eagerness. It is here that 
P. de Vaux defines his position on such crucial issues as the ‘Enthrone- 
ment feast’ hypothesis (he remains firm in his rejection of this for lack 
of objective evidence), the “holy war’ as an ancient Israelite institution 
(here he seems to give unqualified approval to the reconstruction of 
von Rad), the meaning of sacrifice, the exact connection between the 
ark and the tabernacle (here he argues against von Rad’s hypothesis of 
two originally quite separate cult-objects), and the Israelite priesthood 
and levitism. The first part of the book deals with military institutions. 
It includes such topics as the organization of conscript and professional 
armies, fortified towns and the conduct of sieges, armament, and war. 
The chapter on the ‘holy war’ (pp. 73-85) is particularly interesting, 
and includes brief considerations of the wars of the Maccabees and the 
‘Rule of War’ at Qumran. The second part of the book, entitled ‘“Insti- 
tutions Religieuses,’ is far more interesting, and it is here that the most 
controversial issues are touched upon. The sanctuaries of Israel, the 
temple and the centralization of the cult are considered. Priesthood, 
levitism and sacrifice are discussed at length, and this part of the book 
closes with an important explanation of the feasts and sacred times in 
Israel. This second volume will certainly arouse more controversy than 
the first, for in it P. de Vaux finds himself compelled to disagree with 
some of the central tenets held by the Scandinavian and German schools 
respectively. One has the impression that he stands closer to the latter 
than to the former. 

Yet no fair-minded reader could deny that the qualities which charac- 
terise all P. de Vaux’s work appear supremely here. The absolute mast- 
ery of his subject in all its ramifications, the concise lucidity of his 
exposition, the objectivity and balance of his evaluation, and the tren- 
chant penetration of his final judgment have perhaps never been seen to 
better advantage than here, where he takes his stand on the most crucial 
and controversial issues in contemporary discussion of the Old Testa- 
ment’. As acomprehensive social history of Israel, these two volumes of 
the Institutions stand between Pedersen’s Israel and Alt’s Kleine Schriften, 
and rank in significance with either of those two classics. 

A far slighter and more popular work, still representative of the same 
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Wisdom.* This book fills a glaring gap in popular literature on the bible 
for English-speaking Catholics. The seven books are Psalms, Canticles, 
Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, Sirach and Wisdom. The author’s clear and 
brief expositions of the theological message of each are informed with 
sound and unobtrusive scholarship, and he has several new insights to | 
offer—as when the seven columns of Wisdom’s house are identified | 
with sections of the text of Proverbs, 1-9 (p. 14). Fr Murphy rightly f 
insists on the importance of the “Gunkel categories’ for the psalms, and 
gives a clear explanation of these. His comparison of the imagery in 
Canticles with Egyptian love poems is particularly striking. The highly 
sophisticated language and style of Canticles do suggest, however, that 

it derives from a more cultivated and cosmopolitan post-exilic milieu | 
than appears to be suggested here. The impracticability of reading Sirach 
through from start to finish is frankly faced, and a plan for reading | 
based on a division according to topic, as in Introduction a la Bible I, will 
be found particularly useful. In a final conclusion the author briefly 
indicates the projection of the sapiential tradition from the Old Test- 
ament into the New. 





Welsh Opinion: Ecumenical Developments 


The most useful way of classifying religious bodies in Wales is according to 
their organization as Churches. The first main division is between the episcopal 
and the non-episcopal Churches. The former class contains the Catholic Church 
and the disestablished Church in Wales, while among the latter we may dis- 
tinguish the denominations that have authoritative bodies at a level higher than 
that of the individual congregation, and those that do not. Among the former 
are the Presbyterians (formerly the Calvinistic Methodists) and the Wesleyan 
Methodists, while the latter include the Congregationalists and the Baptists. 
This classification, while not being exhaustive with regard either to the num- 
bers of denominations in Wales or to the differences between them, neverthe- 
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less yields a grouping that coincides with important theological differences and 
includes the most important bodies. Where a Church is concerned, a rigid dis- 
tinction between doctrine and organization cannot be consistently maintained: 

the very existence of a hierarchy presupposes a certain view of the relationship \ 
between God and His Church. To be more specific: the organization of the 


*5R. E. Murphy: Seven Books of Wisdom Bruce, Milwaukee, 1960; $3.75. 
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WELSH OPINION: ECUMENICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


non-episcopal Churches (‘the denominations’) is intimately connected with 
their doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. 

Catholics, while appreciating the difficulties involved in ecumenical ap- 
proaches to the Anglicans, may well tend to feel impatience or bewilderment at 
the continued existence of four large non-episcopal denominations. Welshmen, 
being familiar with the situation, are not bewildered by it: the theological and 
historical reasons for its emergence are plain enough. A vast number, however, 
take it for granted. This is not because the scandal of the position has not been 
many times emphasized. Quite apart from the theological (and logical) aspects 
of a position in which different organizations simultaneously claim that the 
Church is One, Holy, and Catholic, while holding contradictory doctrines, 
there are a number of practical consequences: the division of human resources 
among these denominations results in a general shortage of men who are mor- 
ally and intellectually fitted to be ministers or lay-preachers; consequently, in- 
dividual congregations may have to choose between having no service at all, or 
allowing into the pulpit men of second-rate intellect and heterodox beliefs. In 
1955 a survey of three selected areas revealed that over a third of the Presby- 
terian congregations in them had no permanent minister. A consequence of the 
denominations’ failure to provide informed teaching is the growth of the view 
that the pulpit is a place for the recounting of personal religious experience, and 
that doctrine is a matter of personal preference. Sincerity tends to replace know- 
ledge as a qualification for pastoral duties. The financial burden of supporting 
the cause becomes heavier as congregations shrink; chapels that face each other 
on opposite sides of the street may be less than half-full. 

At this point a Catholic might suppose that it was a strict regard for con- 
flicting theological doctrines that kept the denominations apart. However, they 
themselves do not accept that this is a sufficient explanation. The Rev H. Wynne 
Griffith, writing in the Welsh-language journal of the S.C.M., stated in 1953 
that the purely theological differences were smaller than was generally sup- 
posed, ignored by the vast majority of chapel members, and often surpassed by 
disagreements within the denomination itself. He was inclined to attribute the 
situation more to factors arising out of the existence of the denominations as 
historical and social entities. And in fact the actual trend is for theological diff- 
erences to be more closely examined and defined after talk about ecumenism 
has arisen. 

At a fairly low level, unity in Wales is held up because people have become 
used to a certain style of personality as a denomination. A further, and equally 
important, obstacle to unity is the feeling of chapel-loyalty. The Welsh Non- 
conformist thinks far more in terms of his local congregation than of his de- 
nomination. Being received into his denomination means being received into 
his local congregation; and supporting the cause means supporting that same 
congregation. I was told by one minister that it would be just as difficult to 
unite the two congregations in his care as it would be to unite all the denomina- 
tions in the district. That this should be so is no accident: the great preachers who 
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founded the denominations envisaged each congregation as a community of the 
elect, each one with an internal life that was largely independent of the others, 
rather as they had conceived the Early Church to be organized. And although 
the form of worship varies little from one chapel to another, the content, a 
least in theory, varies according to the personal choice of the preacher. This is 
not to say that there is a deep opposition to the ecumenical idea: most people 
certainly think it is ‘a good thing’; but up to now, detailed consideration of the 
practical implications has necessarily been confined to small groups. 

The most definite ecumenical trend in Wales to-day is towards the reunion 
of the Presbyterians, the Wesleyans and the Congregationalists. In 1954 the 
question of reunion between the two Methodist denominations, the Wesleyans 
and the Presbyterians was discussed, but shelved for the time being by the 
Wesleyans. In 1958 a Collaboration Committee was formed, containing repre- 
sentatives of all three denominations. Besides initiating experiments, in which 
ministers hold services in the chapels of other denominations, the Committee 
has published a draft Constitution for a United Church, and a book, Preparing 
the Way. From the latter, a fair idea can be got, both of what the denominations 
consider to be the main doctrinal obstacles to unity, and of what the common 
ground is. The two main subjects dealt with are the nature of the Church and of 
the Ministry. All three denominations consider that the Church is the class of 
those persons who believe in Christ’s crucifixion and ascension, and in His re- 
demptive mission. This entails a conviction of personal sinfulness, and a faith in 
Christ’s ability to save us from our sins, which is in its turn manifested by a 
desire to seek an association with Christ and His people in a Church. The Con- 
gregationalists, however, insist that each separate congregation is the Church; 
each congregation is in itself a catholic church, and to it were given the prom- 
ises that Christ made to His Church. All authority is vested in the vote of in- 
dividual chapels. The two Methodist denominations, on the other hand, have 
preserved a quasi-hierarchical system, in that they conceive of the Church as an 


association of congregations, organized into groups controlled by authoritative | 


bodies; of the two systems, the Wesleyan is less ‘democratic’ than the Presby- 
terian. Both denominations repudiate the idea that there is any episcopal ele- 
ment in their organization, and lay opinion is strongly represented at all levels. 

All three denominations accept the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers; 
consequently they reject the concept of the Apostolic succession and of the spe- 
cial character of the priesthood. For them, ordination is the choosing of a man 
to preach to the faithful and to administer the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper (or Eucharist). With the Congregationalists, it is the individual 
congregation that ordains, while with the Methodist denominations it is the 
supreme governing bodies. 

In 1954, when the possibility of uniting the two Methodist denominations 
was discussed, one of the arguments used against reunion was that it would be 
better to try to revive the denominations as they stood; and indeed some people 
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WELSH OPINION: ECUMENICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


the lines of 1904-5. The argument was clearly based on the supposition that the 
ecumenical movement was a sign of weakness. One cannot help feeling that 
there is a certain amount of justice in such a view. If the denominations in Wales 
were vigorous, each one having good theological grounds for separate exist- 
ence, it would be hard to imagine an influential ecumenical movement. At the 
moment the denominations are showing signs of moving towards a very loose 
kind of unity, which would take the form of a common organization and a 
common ministry, with a common theology yet to come. And one could argue 
that such a situation inevitably arises from the Nonconformist appeal to con- 
science as the final arbiter of theological belief. When two persons disagree con- 
scientiously, they must either agree to differ or ignore the difference; but neither 
alternative seems satisfactory when they are at the same time determined to co- 
operate. They may then choose a third course and call the difference unimpor- 
tant, which is what the attempted distinction between primary and secondary 
doctrines amounts to. There is an awareness in Wales of the dangers of unity at 
any price, or unity as a quid pro quo; but, given a situation where one supreme 
manifestation of our Lord’s teaching authority is refused, it is very hard to see 
how unity can be achieved without some quiet shelving of outstanding theolo- 
gical differences. The danger is always that in the intellectual excitement of dis- 
covering common ground God’s ideas about His Church and His priesthood 
will be forgotten. 

If it really is the case that the most important obstacles to the unity of the 
denominations are non-theological or connected with teachings about the nature 
of the Church, then union should not be too far off. But doubts remain. What, 
for example, would be the relation of such a United Church to the Church that 
our Lord founded? What sort of Church did our Lord found? If the United 
Church is not of that sort, then has not all the ecumenical effort been turned in 
the wrong direction? Is lack of unity the basic reason for the decline of Non- 
conformity in Wales? These are the questions that must be considered in Wales 
to-day if Church unity is to be more than a pious disguise for doctrinal apathy 
and confusion. 

JOHN DANIEL 
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Heard and Seen 
BEAT AND OFF-BEAT 


It is not until one goes to see a good play, like Ross for instance, neatly tailored, 
well-produced, with one coruscating star and several more than competent 
character actors delivering impeccable lines in precisely the way the author 
wrote them, and sees how old-fashioned it appears that one realizes how pro- 
foundly the atmosphere of the London theatre has changed over the last year or 
three. It began, perhaps, with the Royal Court and Theatre Workshop, but the 
influence has since spread more widely and the inquisitive experimental theatre- 
goer can now find off-beat plays breaking through all over the West End. It 
appears immaterial whether these be imported or of indigenous stock, the essen- 
tials remain constant and the fluidity, the fidgety uncertainty of contemporary 
existence is mirrored with a fidelity that is positively reassuring to the fugitive 
from theatrical convention. 

The recent London season has seen the infiltration of more and more plays of 
this kind and one begins to wonder where, in a year or so, the great coaches 
from Luton, Loughton or the New Towns will be able safely to deposit their 
merry loads. Francois Billetdoux’ enormously exciting Chin-Chin is a case in 
point: adapted by Willis Hall, the author of The Long and the Short and the Tall 
and co-author of Billy Liar, both authentically of the newer school, this pro- 
foundly disturbing play unfolded its message in a way that was clearly, in the 
immortal words of Miss Gertrude Stein, enough to make a dog uneasy. Fault- 
lessly acted by Celia Johnson and Anthony Quayle, it began by showing the 
ultimate in non-communication between the stuffy, public-school English- 
woman and the expansive emotional Italian, whose only link lay in the fact that 
their respective spouses had gone off together. Little by little as the play pro- 
ceeded one realised that the further these two penetrated into their arcane, al- 
most fantasy world of withdrawal, comfortingly eased with liquor, the 
warmer, the more human became their companionship. The final apparent dis- 
integration—physical and financial—is in reality their salvation; they wander 
off together into the terrain vague of Sean Kelly’s brilliant set having lost their 
social lives but saved their souls. I find myself absolutely in agreement with Mr 
Harold Hobson here; this was one of the most religious plays London has seen 
for a long time. 

The triple bill called, simply, Three is made up of three one-acters by the 
General Staff of the anti-play movement in England—John Mortimer, N. F. 
Simpson and Harold Pinter (in an ascending order of non-conformity). The 
evening is a worrying one in a satisfactory way: Mr Mortimer’s play (heard 


first on radio) is called Lunch Hour and shows a young woman and a man who f 


have gone to an hotel room probably to make love, but certainly to discuss the 
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difficulties of their illicit situation. Typically, the imaginary relationship pro- 
vided by the man for the girl becomes so real to her that two o’clock strikes 
before they have even taken their coats off, so busy is she arguing her imaginary 
wrongs. This is pathetic, compassionate and comprehensible. Mr Pinter’s terri- 
fying A Slight Ache plunges one straight into nightmare, with a husband and 
wife so unsure of their identity that when he finishes up by taking the place of 


ilored, the silent match-seller at their gate neither of them seems to notice much change. 
apetems Mr Simpson’s The Form is less concerned with identity, but travels a long way 
author into the higher levels of non-communication. The interview—it is of course 
Ww peo being tape-recorded—with which the play ends alarmingly explores the use of 
 eneades a great many words to add up to total nonsense. Three provides an evening at 
but the once less evidently dramatic and more fantastic than Chin-Chin; Jack Gelbur’s 
heatre- play The Connection—so successful in New York, such a flop here—produced 
End. It 9 its surprisingly compulsive effect by the realistic projection, hardly theatrical at 
— | all, of an actual situation so extraordinary that one could hardly believe one’s 


porary eyes and ears, and yet was perfectly convinced of the authenticity of it all. As I 
ng watched the junkies in Leach’s mouldering flat slouch and mumble, declaim, 
attitudinize or simply fall asleep while they killed time waiting for their heroin 
lays of to arrive, when the jazz quartet launched into its occasional cool comment on 
‘oaches , their predicament or the dynamic Cowboy erupted into brief action as he dis- 


it their pensed the dope, I remembered Jack Kerouac’s dotty beat film, Pull my Daisy 

cas¢ i } and recognized that, preposterous though this all was, it was clearly true. 

he Tall Chin-Chin was uncommonly good as a play as well as significant as an exper- 

ot ek ience; Three was undoubtedly an extension of existence as well as a series of 

Pi absorbing theatrical experiments; The Connection was a slice of very unusual 
a - 


| life and, if apparently quite undramatic nevertheless held one hypnotized from 
ing the } start to finish. I doubt if any of these productions would have been put on before 
nglish- Beckett and Ionescu softened up the London scene, and yet to-day a great many 
ict that / people feel far more at home in this shifting amorphous landscape than they do 
'Y PFO | in the demonstrably better constructed stage worlds of Mr Rattigan and Mr 


ine, al- F Coward. You cannot call it escapism for the off-beat playwrights take no pains 
mr, bs at all to provide us with an escape hatch from to-day; instead they probe yet 
nt 


further into the fissioned lunacy that surrounds us all: it is a braver way, it 
wander seems to me, and I would rather wait for Godot than in the wings with Mr 
st their ) Coward. 

ith Mr 
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Reviews 


POLITICAL MESSIANISM, The Romantic Phase, by J. L. Talmon; Secker and 
Warburg; 25s. 


NATIONS AND EMPIRES, by Reinhold Niebuhr; Faber and Faber; 25s. 


The analysis of the history of political ideas is a difficult business. We are never 
confronted with a pure dialectic of ideas in which the conclusions of later 
periods are logically related to the premises of earlier periods. It is rather that 
elements in the theories of lawyers, theologians and philosophers are married to 
the interests of groups that for one reason or another are striving for power in 
society. Of course, once a position has been adopted, from whatever motives 
and for whatever reasons, logical compulsions, as even Marx and Engels ad- 
mitted, do play their part. This is most evident in the field of law, where there 
is often an unmistakably logical development; but it is possible even outside the 
field of law to trace the logical development of theories of politics, though why 
certain logical developments should have occurred and others have been in- 
hibited are matters for historical investigation; for even those developments 


that exhibit logical connections are not, as it were, autonomous and free from | 
social pressures. For example, we may allow that Max Weber and Tawney have | 
shown that later Protestant social theories are logically related to certain ideas | 


in early Calvinism; but the later development of capitalism which provides the 
context within which these ideas are to be understood was only possible with 
the development of double-entry book-keeping and the rationalization of the 
economic process in general; and these are not logically derivable from early 
Calvinism but are conceptual and practical innovations (and in any case havea 
pre-Calvinist origin). 

Professor Talmon has already in The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy shown 
himself to be one of the best living historians of political ideas. In that book he 











ies 


eT 


showed that there are connections and parallels between the doctrine of | 


Rousseau, in particular the doctrine of the General Will with its implication— 
so vital to the whole moral theory of Kant—that there is a distinction between 
my empirical will and my real will, so that the compulsions of the State may 


represent what I really desire and may thus confer freedom upon me, and the 


theory and practice of modern totalitarianism. He continues the same line of 
argument, though in a more detailed way, in his new book. Now he takes his 7 


data from the socialist theories of the nineteenth century, all of them related in 
one way or another to the theories of the French Revolution. He sees them all 
as having a certain religious core, as does the liberal nationalism he also analyses. 


Te 


They are all of them in a sense messianic movements, and as such they all of | 


them are related, in ways they themselves would neither recognise nor admit, 7 
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REVIEWS 


to the Judaeo-Christian tradition. The notion that Marxism, as distinct from the 
plainly utopian theories, is a scientific rather than a romantic and messianic 
theory is, Talmon believes, a delusion. It is a structure of rationalizations given 
a scientific form but having a messianic foundation and a messianic hope. Super- 
ficially Talmon’s conclusion is melancholy. He rightly sees the centre of gravity 
of world politics as shifting to the East and he faces, as we all must, the possibility 
that the industrialization of the East may take place within the framework of 
totalitarian regimes. He writes: 

‘The question arises whether in the absence of an active prophetic tradition 
from the political history of the Eastern civilizations, the adoption of political 
Messianism may not stop with the organizational aspect, with the moral 
postulate left out. In which case the Messianic revolutions may just become 
reduced to vast industrial revolutions, helping indeed countless millions of 
utterly downtrodden people to recover eventually a measure of humanity, 
but entailing too frightful a cost in the process. The power machines built up 
at an enormously precipitated pace may become a means of asserting national 
or racial peculiarity against a civilization not only very alien, but one that 
had in the past caused much injury and humiliation through its dynamic self- 
assertiveness.” 

All the same, Talmon argues, these conclusions do not mean that man’s moral 
autonomy has been destroyed. The stakes are now much greater: quite simply 
they have become, to be or not to be. 

Dr Niebuhr takes an even wider canvas than Professor Talmon. He discusses 
the whole history of the western world from antiquity to the present day with 
a view to analysing our present international predicament. It is a disappointing 
and even a tired book, full of high-level generalizations not closely related to 
the phenomena they are designed to explain and too often falling into vulgar 
thetoric or sheer unintelligibility. An example of the former: ‘For [Theodore] 
Roosevelt was conscious of American power and lusted for the glory of the 
nation in world affairs in a different context than [sic] Wilson’s moral glory’. 
Of the latter: “But the system [i.e. Chinese Communism] which, according to 
our official dogma, is fated to extinction has meanwhile gained enough power 
to influence the Russian strategy, chiefly by exchanging loyalty to Russian 
hegemony for the tangible benefits of technical equipments and guidance’. 
What is fundamentally disappointing, though not unexpected, in Dr Niebuhr’s 
treatment of the great political issues of our day is that he nowhere faces the 
fundamental challenge to the Christian conscience of such an issue as that of 
nuclear warfare. Any attempt to embody a moral absolute in an actual historical 
situation he seems to think romantic and utopian. It is significant that he says of 
Catholic asceticism that it is ‘escapist’. He overworks the concept of ambiguity. 
The following passage is a typical example of his approach to the problems of 
world politics. 

‘The facts of current history refute both the simple secular moralism of our 
culture and the moralistic versions of the Christian faith which pretend there 
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is a moral answer to the nuclear dilemma, or a moral way of removing the 
ambiguity of power and dominion in the community. Modern history has F 
given us a vivid illustration of the fact that the history of communities ac- 
centuates, rather than mitigates, the moral ambiguities of our existence, 
particularly the ambiguities of our common life. Only a religious faith anda 
humanism more profound than many extant varieties can make sense out of 
these terrifying facts of modern history, particularly those facts which prove 
that all historic responsibilities must be borne without the certainty that meet- 
ing them will lead to any ultimate solution of the problem, but with only the | 
certainty that there are immediate dangers which may be avoided and im- 
mediate injustices which may be eliminated.’ 

The sound is forced, the notes are few. 





J. M. CAMERON 


INDIA AND THE wEsT, by Barbara Ward; Hamish Hamilton; 18s. 


This is a survey of the, primarily, economic relations between India and the 
West from the point of view of immediate needs and future action. Miss Ward 
shows convincingly that our forms of government cannot be transplanted and 
expected to survive in the economically poor soil of the ‘underdeveloped coun- 
tries’. There must also be a more dynamic and generous strategy initiated in the 
West if the West itself is not to suffer. The concepts of ‘free democracy’ and 
‘parliamentary government’ often seem at best luxuries, at worst vapid when | 
compared with the impressive, if ruthless, achievements of totalitarian rational 
planning. 

India is chosen as the focus of this work for various reasons. It is one of the 
largest and most efficient military forces of Asia; upon its success in liberal 
government very probably depends the future of Japan’s ‘precariously open 
society’. It has the plans ready and the proved initiative in both its public and 
private sectors to justify massive capital assistance. It is sometimes suggested in 
the European press that India’s five-year plans are the extravagancies of doc- F 
trinaire socialism. It is not sufficiently realized that India cannot hope to survive | 
as a free state unless she completes with maximum speed the work which the | 
British left so lamentably unfinished. Miss Ward is more generous to the British 
record in economic matters in India than some Indian writers. Nevertheless the } 
results of over a hundred years of colonial economics emerge quite clearly. Miss | 
Ward is understandably less concerned, however, with castigating 19th century 
laissez faire than with warning against its half-hearted successor: the disposition 
to prevent the final failure of India’s plans rather than a lively will to make them 
succeed, } 

The book urges with far greater detail than can be summarized here, and 
with sophistication, the development of a scheme similar to Marshall aid and & 
points out that what is needed is a sum amounting to something less than half § 
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that expended in Marshall aid for a population twice that of Europe. Miss 
Ward argues against the various objections which have been or might be put 
forward and presents her case in a manner which must convince humanitarian 
ideals as much as the most calculating self-interest. 

She is admirably concise: the first seventy-nine pages survey the essential 
points in the development of western economy in the light of which the Indian 
(and our) present problem is to be understood. The next section of ninety-three 
pages describes the nature of the British settlement and conquest, the growth of 
Indian nationalism and the present economic predicament. In both of these 
sections Miss Ward’s shrewd understanding of the present enables her to have 
an uncluttered perspective of the past which, without sacrificing any essential, 
she communicates with simplicity. An example of this is found in the last section 
where she outlines the nature of the aid needed and the reasons for giving it. 
She there points out what outside Communist literature I have only seen sug- 
gested; the transference of the Marxist division between the possessing and the 
dispossessed classes to the international field. It is finally no less essential to the 
health of the western economies that they overcome the division between the 
affluent and the underdeveloped societies than it was in the past to destroy the 
same rigid barrier between classes. 

The economic, political and moral arguments are tightly interlinked through- 
out this book and some reviewers seem to have found Miss Ward’s moral appeal 
a little perfervid. She does write with emotion but it is an informed and con- 
trolled emotion that might better be described as the evidence of an enlightened 
passion. 

D. F. POCOCK 


THE PSYCHOGENESIS OF MENTAL DISEASE, by C. G. Jung; translated by 
R. F. C. Hull; Routledge and Kegan Paul; 35s. 


The collected works of Jung have been newly translated and are presented by 
the publishers in eighteen volumes, this being Vol. 3 of ten that have been 
published. The corpus of the work of great men is very large, and one some- 
times wonders whether it is right to present so much of it, without more elim- 
ination, in print. Too often ephemeral papers which might have been fresh and 
important when spoken to audiences or printed in journals, seem a little stale, 
and almost like padding; some of it of mere ‘historical interest’. The present 
book is not altogether free from this. Moreover the title is a misnomer because 
it deals most entirely with dementia praecox, known as schizophrenia since 
Bleurer, the Swiss psychiatrist, suggested this change of name. There is no men- 
tion for example of depressive psychosis. 

The volume consists of one long article or short book on ‘the Psychology 
of Dementia Praecox’ published in 1907, and nine other papers of varying 
length, ending with a paper on ‘Schizophrenia’ given at the second international 
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congress for Psychiatry at Zurich in 1957. It is a remarkable fact that the be- 
ginning and end papers should be separated by a span of half a century, and it is 
interesting to study the development of his thought concerning this: the proto- 
type of all mental illness, and the great challenge still to psychiatry. 

Jung has done great service to this study in his long and immensely active 
life, and he started at a time when the atmosphere in the medical profession was 
very ‘materialistic’ compared to now. Jung gave eloquent and convincing denial 
to the idea that all mental illness had a physical or organic basis, which then 
meant a discoverable lesion or infection of the brain; he demonstrated that 
‘dementia praecox’ had a psychogenic basis which he then termed a ‘complex’, 
which could be elucidated by psychological analysis. Moreover he showed that 
many of the most florid or degenerate symptoms were in fact induced by the 
dreary and hopeless mental hospital existence to which they were then still 
condemned. 

The battle between the organicists and the psychologists continues, but in 
different terms: it is now seen as a constitutional functional disturbance of the 
organism, with bio-chemical changes, as against a profound dissociation of the 
ego brought about by very early environmental factors of an unfavourable kind. 
It is generally held however that both sides are right. But Jung says, in his 1957 
address, that: ‘The psychogenic causation of the disease is more probable than the toxic 
causation’ (author’s italics). And in a final letter quoted in the book, to the Chair- 
man of a symposium on Chemical Concepts of Psychosis: ‘I consider the 
etiology of schizophrenia to be a dual one: namely, up to a certain point 
psychology is indispensable in explaining the nature and causes of the initial 
emotions which give rise to metabolic alterations’. 

The volume is more clinical and less speculative than Jung’s other works. For 
the expert there are suggestive vistas and interesting details; for the layman in- 
terested in this horrifying illness there are chapters, including a European broad- 
cast, which are readable and even exciting. 

CHARLES BURNS 


EMOTION, by James Hillman; Routledge and Kegan Paul; 40s. 


The concept of emotion occupies a central theme in the three different dis- 
ciplines of philosophy, psychology and medicine, in all of which man features 
as the centre of study. Approached from such widely different backgrounds, it 
is not surprising that theories on this subject are widely divergent and con- 
clusions bear little, if any, relation to one another. The author, who made this 
subject his doctorate thesis at the University of Zurich, covers an immense 
range of material from the Greek era to our day. Emotion as an entity, exam- 
ined from the biological, psychological and spiritual viewpoint receives, in the 
course of some three hundred pages and nearly five hundred references, a 
thoroughly comprehensive review. Dr Hillman allows the spokesmen of various 
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‘schools’ to express their views fully with frequent and suitable quotations. He 
takes no sides, letting the material guide the reader until the very end where he 
uses an Aristotelian model to integrate the various views. This is done neatly 
and, if it fails to convince those intransigently entrenched in scientific empiri- 
cism, it offers an original and holistic approach. Dr Hillman has a very clear and 
firm grasp of his subject and is to be congratulated on a lucid and succinct 
presentation of a perennial theme which is at the very heart of current mind- 
body controversies. No one whose field of operation is in any way linked with 
this subject can afford to remain unfamiliar with this book. 

J. DOMINIAN 


MAMBU, by Kenelm Burridge; Methuen; 42s. 


For the past sixty years or more there have appeared from time to time among 
the Kanakas of New Guinea millenary cults which envisaged the return of the 
tribal ancestors, bringing with them vast quantities of the manufactured goods 
that first came to the country with the arrival of white men. Haddon, the first 
English writer to comment upon them, remarked that the appearance of new 
religious cults was characteristic of periods of rapid social change. Later the 
‘cargo’ cults have been interpreted as a sort of collective mental derangement in 
peoples not intellectually capable of assimilating the new ideas presented to 
them; as a form of excitement to replace forbidden activities such as head- 
hunting; as a protest against the return to authoritarian rule after the war-time 
period of informal friendly contacts with Australian and American troops, or 
against the great disparity in wealth between Kanakas and white men, or against 
colonial status as such, with all that it implies. A Marxist writer sees the cults as 
expressions of a demand for a new economic order. 

To Dr Burridge they are essentially movements of moral regeneration, and 
he suggests that through them the problem of the connections between Chris- 
tian dogmatics and indigenous religious beliefs may be approached. He holds 
that they are the expression of ‘disnomy’, a condition of people who have no 
fixed norms of conduct and consequently are bewildered by the wide choice of 
actions open to them. His example is the community of Tangu, where, he tells 
us with no explanation beyond a reference to an article published elsewhere, the 
tules determining the choice of marriage partners and the correct way to con- 
tract a marriage have broken down. They have suffered ‘the destruction of the 
major hinge of political, social, economic and domestic relationships: stable 
marriage’ (p. 147). This statement is not elucidated. 

However, in fact the cargo cults are closely concerned with the relationship 
between Kanakas and white men. Myths tell how the present inferiority of 
Kanakas is their punishment for a primal sin; others tell how Mambu, the actual 
leader of a protest movement in 1937, was helped to get the cargo by a friendly 
European. In Dr Burridge’s interpretation this ‘moral European,’ who must 
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eventually recognize his brotherhood with the Kanakas and help them out of 
their difficulties, bulks large; he builds a good deal on the fact that he was asked, 
in a village which he entered for the first time, if he had brought a message, 
Professor Firth was asked a rather similar question on Tikopia. This may support 
Dr Burridge’s view, or it may not. 

Dr Burridge discusses three ‘charismatic figures’; Mambu, Yali and Irakau, 
Mambu promised his followers that they would obtain cargo if they abandoned 
native dress, imitated white men’s ways, and at the same time boycotted white 
men and their institutions. Yali reorganized the villages but made no promise 
of cargo; but his followers assumed that his activities were a preparation for its 
arrival. Irakau on Manam Island is a successful entrepreneur who has organized 
the labour of his fellows on a coconut plantation. All have been credited with 
powers and adventures beyond what they claimed themselves. 

It is not easy to follow the argument of this book, and Dr Burridge’s in- 
difference to conventional syntax and even conventional semantics does not 
make it easier. 

L. P. MAIR 


THE MASKS OF GOD, by Joseph Campbell; Secker and Warburg; 35s. 


THE GODS AS WE SHAPE THEM, by F. Sierksma; Routledge and Kegan Paul; 


$2s. 6d. 


It is a truism that an individual can only communicate an experience to his 
fellows in terms of the signs and symbols given him by the culture or cultures 
with which both are familiar. It is also the case that, whatever the particular 
experience might be, it can only be communicated by a peculiar juxtaposition 
of signs and symbols having reference to a common body of experiences. Fur- 
ther, it is a question, for example, whether the sexuality in certain symbols is a 
(necessary) mode of expressing an experience beyond or other than sexuality, 
or simply a reflection of a particular kind of sexual experience. And finally, it 
must be as much an article of faith that God made man in his image as that man 
made God in his. Though both the authors under consideration seem to be 
writing from the latter position, in exploring this major theme of the relations 
between symbol and referent, what they are and how they came to be, it is Dr 


Sierksma—concerned mainly with concrete symbols—who impresses. He is | 


fully aware, as Nietzsche says somewhere, that ‘Everything that is profound 
loves a mask; the profoundest things have a hatred even of image and likeness ..’ 
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Dr Campbell, who is dealing primarily with the origins of myths, attempts, f 


as he puts it himself, ‘the first sketch of a natural history of the gods and heroes 
. . - For, as in the visible world of the vegetables and animal kingdoms, so also 


in the visionary world of the gods: there has been a history, an evolution, 3 


series of mutations, governed by laws; and to show forth such laws is the proper 
aim of science’. To this end, laudable perhaps, much incidental and often in- 
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teresting information has been collected and brought together. But it does not 
come off. There is neither a firm synthesis of the material, nor any real discrim- 
ination of the evidence to hand. We learn, for instance, that a chick will fly to 
cover at the shadow of a hawk overhead—and only a hawk. This is an I.R.M. 
(Innate Releasing Mechanism) in action (or is it an ‘instinct?’). At any rate it is 
inborn, human beings have such a mechanism, and it is this, roughly, which 
gives rise to myths (or the verbalization of experience) whose reference is prop- 
erly to some past stage in the evolutionary process. And so it goes, through an 
army of quotations (many of which are valuable) and an alarming mixture of 
cultural and biological facts so arranged and extracted from sources as to give 
the reader a weird feeling of reading some mid-nineteenth century author sud- 
denly come to life in the twentieth . . . Well there now! If I seem to be over 
hard on Dr Campbell—read him for yourself. Take little bits at a time and 
enjoy them, for when he forgets his scientific mission he writes very well. The 
chapters on The Ritual Love-Death and Shamanism particularly well repay reading. 

Dr Sierksma is different. Deft and light of touch, not burdened by scientific 
pretensions but none the less systematic and discriminating, he presents us with 
some hundred exquisitely reproduced photographs and diagrams in black and 
white together with a commentary and an explanatory index for each illus- 
tration. He draws our attention to the fact that, important as aesthetics may 
be—and remember that they are mostly European derived aesthetics—we ought 
to try and view the art of another culture in terms of the symbols and vocabulary 
of that culture. Remarking the sad situation that so much of the material in 
museums has become meaningless in this sense—because we know little or 
nothing of the experiences and symbolic expressions which went into their 
making—he nevertheless takes us through the history of some forms of ex- 
pression to whose various contexts of reference he has some knowledge. He 
shows, too, particularly in relation to Saint Uncumber, how a symbol may be 
taken out of one culture, and then, because seen and appreciated in the terms of 
another vocabulary of meanings, may be given an entirely different set of 
referents in another culture. Throughout the text there is a compelling warmth 
of approach, and a detailed appreciation of the efforts of those who feel they 
must give expression to experience in some visual form. The evaluation of 
Picasso’s Guernica as the great religious picture of the century is a far cry from 
Dr Campbell’s evolving chick; and while Routledge are to be congratulated 
on a fine piece of production, the same cannot be said of Secker and Warburg. 


KENELM BURRIDGE 


LITURGY AND THE MISSIONS, the Nijmegen Papers. Edited by J. Hofinger, 
s.J.; Burns and Oates; 42s. 


The importance of the findings of the liturgical conference which took place 
at Nijmegen in September 1960 is still too little recognized and it is to be hoped 
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that this report of the Conference will enable them to be known to all who are 
concerned with the future of the Church not only in mission countries but 
throughout the world. From the beginning in his inaugural address Cardinal 
Gracias made it clear that the Conference was concerned not merely with the 
details of the Liturgy but with the adaptation of the Church to the cultural life of 
the peoples of Asia and Africa and to the new world which is coming into being 
at the present time. 

This was the theme of the opening talk by Bishop Bloumjous of Tanganyika, 
He saw it as essentially the problem of the Church taking root in this new world 
by the formation of a Christian community, and in the formation of this com- 
munity the liturgy plays the principal role. It is first of all the means by which 
the Gospel is preached to the people, and here he stressed the catechetical value 
of the liturgy; and secondly the means by which the people are able to enter 
into the new life which the Gospel brings, and here he stressed especially the 
need to integrate the native culture into the life of the Church. 

Throughout the Conference two things were made abundantly clear. The 
first was the need of a liturgy in a living language, if it is to perform this function 
effectively; the second was the need to adapt the liturgy to the cultural back 
ground of the people, so that it becomes the expression of their own religious 
life and sensibility. These points were brought out by Father Seumois, 0.M., 
who is Consultor to the Congregation of Propaganda, in a survey of the history 
of the Church in the Missions, where he showed that the idea of the liturgy ina 
living language was the norm of the Church in early centuries and was only 
lost in the Middle Ages in the West; and also that from the earliest times the 
Church had not hesitated to borrow rites and customs from the pagan religions 
which it supplanted. 

In aremarkable paper on Adaptation Father Boniface Luyck x O, Praem. shows 
the importance of the Eastern liturgies, both because they have retained the 
principle of the use of a living language and because they are often better 
adapted to the religious sensibility of non-Western peoples. 

In the course of the Conference the problems of adaptation in different coum 
tries of Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin America were covered, a particularly 
important one being that of Bishop Cauwelaert, c.1.c.M., of the Belgian Com 
go, on local customs in the Liturgy. The need of these reforms is obvious and 
it has its very obvious bearing on the problems of the Church in Westem 
countries. But a series of talks like this tends to give the impression that thes 
reforms are already coming into being or are at least generally accepted. But 
the reverse is the truth. These are the views of the leaders of the Church both 
in mission countries and in Europe, but they remain far in advance of anything 
actually to be found. We should take away from this book a sense of the 
urgency of these reforms, if the Church is not to fail in her mission and lose het 
hold on the new world where such violent forces are arrayed against her. 


BEDE GRIFFITHS, 0O.S.h 











